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Old  Tree 


Tree,  like  a  tortured  harp, 
lift  into  sky  of  wind  .  .  . 

Oh,  it  is  good  to  hear  cadence 
through  crookedness; 
hear  broken  arpeggios — 
phantom  fingers  on  strings. 

Out  of  dark  boughs  medley  echoes, 
and  we  remember 
leaf -greening; 


twitter  in  twigs; 
leaf-fall. 

Blow,  wind. 

Blow  into  holes  of  woodpeckers  and 

worms. 
Like  the  up-pursed  lips  of  a  happy 

lad, 
whistle   a   young  sound  out   of  old 

wood. 

— Gertrude   May   Lurz 
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Sound  O^t 


Did  Moses  Write  the  Pentateuch? 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  article  "How  the  Old  Testament  Came  to  Be." 
I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  it.  The  view  is  given  that  Moses  did  not  author  the 
Pentateuch.  As  you  surely  realize,  there  are  many  scholarly  students  of  the 
Scripture  who  believe  in  the  traditional  conservative  point  of  view  that  Moses 
himself  authored  all  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible.  I  believe  that  fact  should 
have  been  mentioned,  if  not  in  the  article,  at  least  in  an  editorial  note. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  article  the  statement  is  made  that  Jesus  himself 
studied  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  thereby  recommending  the  study  of  them. 
The  fact  is,  Jesus  himself  declared  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  be  divinely 
inspired  by  God.  I  feel  that  this  closing  paragraph  of  the  article  leaves  the  reader 
with  the  impression  that  the  Old  Testament  is  less  inspired  and  less  profitable 
for  study  than  is  the  New  Testament. 

While  it  is  perfectly  fitting  that  the  viewpoints  of  the  author,  Dr.  Laymon, 
should  be  written  into  his  article,  I  think  it  would  only  have  been  fair  for  you 
as  editor  to  make  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  views  were  debatable 
amongst  theologians.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  if  you  invited  some  conservative 
scholar  to  write  a  similar  article  giving  the  conservative  viewpoint  as  to  how  the 
Old  Testament  came  to  be. 

— David  L.  Meschke,  Chaplain,  U.S.  Navy,  Administrative  Command, 
U.S.  Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

(EDITOR'S  REPLY:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  about  Dr.  Laymon's  article.  I 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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MAJORING 


m 


minors 


By  J.  Deotis  Roberts 

Is  "big"  a  synonym  for  truth?  What  is  the  relation  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom?  What  is  the  trend  of  mid-century 
America — toward  secularism  or  religion? 


NOT  all  is  well  with  the  religious 
climate  in  America.  A  casual 
observation  by  a  visitor  may  be 
deceiving.  Will  Herberg  in  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  Jew  makes  several 
noteworthy  statements.  He  refers  to 
Barbara  Ward,  who  in  her  "Report 
to  Europe  from  America"  states  that 
one  only  needs  to  pass  through  the 
countryside  to  be  assured  of  this. 
The  return  to  religion  is  manifested 
by  new  church  buildings,  church 
membership,  church  attendance,  the 
best-seller  lists,  the  mass  media  and 
the  writings  of  intellectuals. 

And  yet,  observes  Herberg,  in  mid- 
century  America  the  trend  toward 
secularism  is  very  pronounced.  This 
is  true  even  if  there  is  not  as  much 
obvious  evidence  of  secularism  as 
there  is  of  the  religious  revival. 
Secularism  is  not  an  overt  philoso- 
phy; it  is  hidden  and  often  uncon- 
scious.   When    Ignazio    Silone,    the 


Italian  writer  and  socialist,  was  asked 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  most  important 
date  in  universal  history,  he  re- 
plied: "The  twenty-fifth  of  December 
in  the  year  zero."  When  thirty 
Americans  were  asked  the  same 
question,  first  place  was  given  to 
the  discovery  of  America.  The  birth 
of  Christ  was  given  fourteenth  place 
together  with  the  discovery  of  X-rays 
and  the  airplane.  Silone  is  no  ortho- 
dox Christian,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
for  him  Christianity  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness. To  these  eminent  American 
historians,  educators,  journalists, 
Christ  was  not  very  important,  not- 
withstanding their  church  member- 
ship. Secularism  is  an  orientation  of 
life  and  thought  in  America:  it  is 
thinking  and  living  in  terms  of  a 
framework  of  reality  and  values  re- 
moved from  the  religious  beliefs 
professed. 

In  recent  years  the  Bible  has  been 


bought  and  distributed  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  and  most  Ameri- 
cans believe  the  Bible  contains  a 
revelation  from  God;  it  is  not  for 
them  just  another  "good  book."  Yet 
more  than  half  of  those  who  read  the 
Bible,  according  to  a  recent  survey, 
are  not  able  to  name  the  four 
Gospels.  A  sizeable  number  are  not 
able  to  name  even  the  First  Gospel. 
In  contemporary  America  we  are 
confronted  with  a  confusing  religious 
picture:  Christians  are  flocking  to 
church,  the  Bible  is  valued  as  revela- 
tion, and  yet  Christ  is  not  really  the 
center  of  history  or  life,  the  Bible 
is  not  read,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  are  not  manifest  in  daily  life. 
We  are  confronted  with  pervasive 
secularism  and  mounting  religiosity. 
Americans  think,  feel  and  act  in 
terms  which  are  quite  obviously 
secularist  at  the  very  time  that  they 
exhibit  every  sign  of  a  widespread 
religious  revival.  Thus  Herberg,  a 
social  philosopher  and  religious 
prophet,  views  the  religious  scene 
in  America.  This  is  what  he  sees  and 
this  is  what  all  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see  may  see. 

The  Bible  summons  us  to  give 
priority  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mt. 
6:33).  But  as  we  have  observed,  we 
are  far  more  anxious  about  the  claims 
of  earth.  We  are  as  a  people  "major- 
ing in  minors."  We  are  placing  accent 
on  accessories. 

First  of  all,  toe  are  majoring  in 
quantity  and  minoring  in  quality. 
One  who  looks  critically  at  modern 
art,  music  or  literature  will  observe 
this.  We  are  rich  in  science  and  poor 
in  art.  Americans  think  in  .concrete 
terms.     "Big"     and     "better"     are 


synonyms  and  "truth"  is  workability. 
It  is  thus  that  we  "transvafuate"  all 
values  in  terms  of  quantity  rather 
than  quality. 

Another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing  is  to  assert  that  we  are  minor- 
ing in  quality.  We  have  a  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  good,  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  holy.  We  ap- 
preciate economic  security  in  terms 
of  fine  cars,  houses,  food  and  cloth- 
ing. We  have  treasured  mammon  in 
our  hearts  until  it  has  become  the 
end  of  life.  And  thus  the  warning  of 
Jesus  is  contemporary:  "You  cannot 
love  God  and  mammon"  and  "where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also."  We  need  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  our  values  and  put  quality 
in  the  place  of  quantity.  Again  Jesus 
challenges  us:  "Is  not  life  more  than 
food,  and  the  body  more  than  cloth- 
ing?" and  "man's  life  does  not 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  his  pos- 
sessions." 

In  the  second  place,  .we  are 
majoring  in  houses  and  minoring  in 
homes.  It  takes  a  lot  of  living  to 
make  a  house  a  home.  A  news 
reporter  recently  observed  that 
throughout  America  one  can  see  old, 
majestic  buildings  demolished  to 
make  room  for  modern  buildings  that 
resemble  glass  file  cabinets.  The 
beauties  of  nature  are  being  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  a  rash  of 
houses  reaching  out  from  our  large 
cities  to  suburbia  like  a  giant  octo- 
pus. Never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  desire  to  build  and  purchase 
houses.  Every  bride .  yearns  to  be 
carried  across  the  threshold  of  her 
own  house  on  her  wedding  night. 

This  is  a  worthy  mark  of  security 
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and  progress.  Everyone  needs  a 
comfortable  house  of  his  own  to  live 
in.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
Americans  are  beginning  to  be 
contented  with  smaller  cars  and  finer 
houses.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
difference  between  a  house  and  a 
home.  A  house  can  be  a  castle  or  a 
place  of  torment,  a  prison.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  family  life,  not  only  in 
the  slums  but  in  modern  suburbia, 
indicates  that  what  we  need  is  to 
improve  our  home  life.  Our  desire  for 
more  and  more  gadgets  in  our  homes 
has  fragmented  our  family  life  and 
destroyed  the  values  of  home  life. 
Anxiety  over  material  comforts  has 
snuffed  out  the  flame  of  love  that 
brought  the  family  into  being. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and 
wives,  are  strangers  beneath  the  same 
roof.  Seldom  do  members  of  the 
family  share  common  meals,  activi- 
ties of  worship.  Children  rear  them- 
selves without  proper  love  and 
guidance.  Our  statistics  tell  us  the 
rest  concerning  the  tragic  state  of 
home  life  in  America.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  majoring  in  minors  in  our 
home  life.  We  have  replaced  the 
steadfast  foundation  of  family  life 
based  upon  moral  and  religious 
values  by  the  shifting  sands  of 
economic  security  and  superficial 
comforts. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  major- 
ing in  knowledge  and  minoring  in 
wisdom.  By  knowledge  we  mean  the 
accumulation  of  facts.  Wisdom  refers 
to  the  moral  ends  for  which  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  used.  Our  minds  are 
trained  to  read  but  not  to  think.  We 
seek  greater  skill  in  rapid  reading 
and  boast  of  the  number  of  books  we 


read,  but  we  are  indifferent  to  their 
quality. 

I  had  a  talk  with  a  coed  recently 
who  had  literally  read  most  of  the 
writings  of  Sartre.  She  was  very 
much  depressed.  Needless  to  say, 
I  suggested  that  she  read  other  books 
and  I  made  my  suggestion  specific. 
It  is  important  that  we  read  much, 
but  what  we  read  is  also  important. 
The  older  classics  may  be  more 
ponderous  and  voluminous,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  classics  implies 
that  they  are  worth  reading.  At  any 
rate,  it  takes  time  to  reflect,  just 
as  it  takes  time  to  be  holy.  A  rush 
age  is  not  a  reflective  age. 

Never  before  have  we  been  so 
greatly  blessed  with  abundance  of 
facts  and  technical  know-how.  But 
the  danger  that  we  may  use  our 
knowledge  for  bane  rather  than 
blessing  is  always  with  us.  Inter- 
national politics  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  based  upon  a  balance 
of  power,  while  at  present  we  de- 
pend upon  a  balance  of  terror  in 
terms  of  more  efficient  thermonuclear 
weapons.  This  condition  exists  be- 
cause we  have  not  converted  our 
knowledge  into  wisdom. 

A  professor  of  physics  recently 
illustrated  the  potential  power  of 
our  weapons  describing  an  atomic 
ship  only  385  feet  long  carrying  more 
destructive  power  than  all  the  ex- 
plosives of  World  War  II.  We  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  clear  jungles, 
feed  the  hungry  millions,  and  make 
deserts  blossom.  But  where  is  wis- 
dom? Our  research  is  so  intensive  that 
we  need  the  means  of  automation  to 
assort  data  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  previous  research.  We  have 


in  our  midst  a  generation  of  intel- 
lectual giants  who  are  moral  imbe- 
ciles and  spiritual  infants.  We  are 
nourishing  our  bodies  and  minds 
while  we  starve  our  souls  to  death. 
We  are  indeed  majoring  in  knowl- 
edge and  minoring  in  wisdom. 

Finally,  we  are  majoring  in  speed 
and  minoring  in  purpose.  Our  age  is 
supersonic  and  neurotic.  We  travel 
faster  than  sound;  we  can  hear  our- 
selves arriving.  We  have  conquered 
time  and  space  and  made  our  world 
a  neighborhood,  but  this  neighbor- 
hood is  not  a  community  of  brothers. 
What  we  need  is  direction — a  pur- 
pose for  living.  We  are  like  the 
juvenile  hot-rod  driver  who  passed 
me  once,  as  I  was  in  the  course  of 
a  long,  steady  drive.  He  was  making 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  per  hour  only 
to  turn  off  at  the  next  crossroad.  He 
was  in  a  hurry  but  had  nowhere 
to  go. 

The  race  of  life  is  not  won  by 
speed,  but  by  purpose.  We  are  in  a 
hurry,  but  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  going.  We  are  pragmatic,  act- 
ing people,  but  we  are  without  a 
plan  of  action.  We  are  free  people. 
That  is,  we  are  free  from  something, 
but  are  not  free  for  anything.  We 
need  the  direction  that  faith  in  God 
brings  to  life,  for  without  him  there 
is  nowhere  to  go. 

We  are  in  such  a  hurry  these  days, 
in  our  economic  rat  race,  that  our 
youngsters  cannot  keep  up.  They 
desire  life  at  a  slower  pace.  Should 
we  go  to  a  downtown  store  and  miss 
the  first  rotation  of  a  revolving  door 
we  get  frustrated.  Our  drive  to  get 


ahead,  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses 
is  so  swift  and  intense  that  youth 
has  become  weary  and  "beat."  It  is 
little  wonder  that  youth  has  rejected 
the  conventions  and  the  religion  of 
the  "squares." 

Augustine  was  right  when  he  said: 
"Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself, 
O  God,  and  our  hearts  are  restless 
until  they  find  rest  in  Thee."  We 
belong  to  God  and  we  can  find  rest 
only  in  the  Creator  and  Redeemer 
of  our  lives.  Without  faith  in  God 
we  will  continue  to  be  neurotic  and 
our  youth  will  be  beat  and  lonely. 
Our  youth  have  religion  that  has 
accommodated  itself  to  social  fads 
and  secular  trends  until  it  has  lost 
its  power  to  redeem.  At  the  heart  of 
fife  there  is  an  emptiness,  a  forlorn- 
ness,  a  despair,  an  aching  void. 
Youth  is  fascinated  with  atheistic 
existentialism  and  Zen  Buddhism,  for 
these  strange  and  exotic  movements 
fascinate  young  Americans.  Youth  is 
experimenting,  searching  for  more 
meaning  and  purpose  than  we  have 
offered  them  in  our  profession  and 
fife.  We  profess  quality  and  live 
quantity.  We  place  the  claims  of 
earth  before  the  hope  of  glory.  We 
profess  devotion  to  God  and  his 
kingdom.  But  what  we  profess  with 
our  lips,  we  deny  with  our  hearts 
and  with  our  lives. 

But  in  our  condition  none  other 
can  deliver  us.  God  is  our  hope  and 
our  salvation.  What  we  need  is  pur- 
pose in  our  lives  and  the  purpose  of 
human  life  can  be  found  only  in  the 
Lord  of  Life — in  God  who  is  Creator, 
Redeemer  and  Judge.  ■  ■ 


A  man  who  can  laugh  at  himself  will  always  be  amused. — Tit-Bits,  London. 
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I  Make  It  a  Career? 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?  In  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  and  in 
the  December  issue  several  of  our  writers  help  you  to  face  up  to  this  issue. 
No  doubt  many  of  you  are  asking,  "Shall  I  make  it  a  career  in  military 
service?"  This  article  by  Chaplain  Roy  Terry  gives  you  guidance  as  you 
answer  that.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  want  to  be  a  scientist,  or  a  teacher, 
or  if  you  want  to  go  into  politics,  see  articles  on  pages  23,  44,  and  52.  In 
December  we  discuss  "Do  You  Want  to  Be  a  Minister?"  We  hope  you'll 
enjoy  this  series  and  that  the  articles  will  be  helpful. 


THE  story  is  told  of  a  serviceman 
explaining  why  his  home  life  was 
one  of  constant  peace  and  happiness. 

He  said  it  is  just  a  matter  of  deci- 
sions. I  make  the  major  decisions 
and  my  wife  makes  the  minor  ones. 

She  decides  where  we  will  live, 
where  the  children  will  go  to  school, 
whether  I  will  stay  in  the  service 
and  so  forth. 

Now  I  make  the  major  decisions 
such  as  whether  we  should  admit 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  how  far 
we  should  go  in  our  Congo  policy, 
or  whether  we  should  continue  to 
test  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Ergo! 

Life  presents  a  continuing  series 
of  decisions  which  we  must  make. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  course 
of  our  military  service  when  we 
must  make  a  very  important  deci- 
sion. 


A  Hard  Decision 

Having  fulfilled  a  stated  obliga- 
tion, shall  I  elect  to  turn  to  another 
area  of  vocational  activity  or  shall  the 
military  service  of  my  country  be- 
come a  career  for  me? 

This  is  a  hard  decision  to  make. 

There  are  many  and  varied  areas 
where  without  doubt  we  would  be 
able  to  make  the  vocational  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  that  Almighty  God 
intended  we  should. 

The  enticement  of  professional, 
scientific  and  industrial  pursuits  are 
challenging  and  compelling. 

The  need  for  consecrated  Christian 
laymen  in  all  fields  of  daily  labor 
is  most  evident  and  imperative. 

In  the  course  of  our  decision  mak- 
ing, however,  it  would  be  well  to 
thoroughly  examine  our  present  posi- 
tion in  the  military  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  envision  a  sense 


Chaplain  Terry  is  the  command  chaplain,  Fifth  Air  Force,  Japan. 
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of  call  in  a  mission  which  often  is 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  world 
events  and  ideologies  competing  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Yet  it  is  this  mercurial  rise  and 
fall  of  men's  ambitions  and  motives 
that  make  our  calling  a  necessity. 

With  men  acting  upon  moral  prin- 
ciples that  have  tended  to  become 
alarmingly  relative  there  is  the  need 
to  provide  protection  and  stability  in 
our  life  that  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  free  world  may  not  be  over- 
come. Then,  also,  the  lost  provinces 
which  have  fallen  under  alien 
ideologies  must  some  day  be  re- 
turned to  the  side  of  freedom,  liberty 
and  justice. 

To  maintain  such  a  bulwark,  men 
must  accept  the  obligations  of  mili- 
tary service.  In  order  that  the  fabric 
of  defense  might  be  woven  strongly 
and  securely,  some  men  must  weave 
within  that  fabric  the  full  commit- 
ment of  their  career. 

The  need  rises  daily  within  our 
armed  forces  for  skilled  men  who 
will  elect  to  man  the  ramparts  of 
freedom. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  just  anyone  who  would  don 
the  uniform  and  be  satisfied  to  be 
housed  and  fed  is  desired  or  accept- 
able. 

The  high  degree  of  technical 
knowledge  required  to  operate  the 
weapons  systems  of  today  establish 
a  prerequisite  of  skill,  competence 
and  ability. 

The  movement  toward  quality 
control  in  the  services  has  raised 
the  status  and  prestige  of  the  present 
servicemen  to  highly  respected  mem- 
bers of  our  American  community. 


Competent  Men  Are  Needed 

Some  months  ago,  I  wrote  an 
article  for  THE  LINK  concerning 
the  serviceman  as  an  ambassador 
abroad.  This  ambassadorship  con- 
tinues to  be  more  evident  as  each 
month  passes.  The  "image"  of 
America  is  being  established  in  many 
remote  areas  of  our  world  by  the 
dedicated  serviceman.  You  can  be 
in  reality  an  ambassador  for  God 
and  your  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
highly  competent  and  worthily  moti- 
vated men  are  needed  to  man  such 
important  phases  of  our  nations 
defense  effort  as  the  Minuteman,  the 
Polaris  and  the  Nike-Zeus  systems. 

Sacrifices  oftentimes  in  excess  of 
those  encountered  in  certain  other 
occupations  will  weigh  heavily  in 
the  balance. 

The  transiency,  the  frequent  lack 
of  suitable  housing,  and  comparable 
monetary  rewards  may  cause  second 
thoughts. 

Yet  the  decision  to  remain  a  mili- 
tary man  cannot  be  resolved  by  the 
minute  analysis  of  pay  scales,  retire- 
ment benefits  or  specific  privileges. 

Basic  to  all  consideration  must 
be  a  deep-seated  love  of  country  and 
a  desire  to  serve. 

So  often  we  do  not  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees,  but  we  should  not 
overlook  the  opportunity  for  a  career 
of  service,  usefulness  and  respect 
that  will  bring  a  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  to  the  man  who  elects 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  military 
service. 

Perhaps  one  last  note  should  be 
struck  in  regard  to  our  Christian  wit- 
ness. 
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The  church,  the  chaplain,  the 
chapel  program,  recognize  a  great 
need  for  the  Christian  layman  who 
will  make  his  witness  effective. 

Religious  Opportunities 

The  Spirit  is  indeed  at  work  in 
the  chapel  program  in  the  work  and 
worship  of  the  chapel,  the  men's, 
women's  and  youth's  organizations, 
and  many  outlets  of  humanitarian 
enterprise  which  flow  continually 
into  the  life  of  the  communities  and 
churches  adjacent  to  military  estab- 
lishments. Your  own  spiritual  growth 
and  your  contribution  to  your  God 
and  his  church  can  continue  to  flower 
and  develop. 

Harold  Lamb  in  his  account  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  describes  the 
consternation  which  came  upon  the 
army  following  Alexander  when  they 
discovered  they  had  walked  clear 
off  the  map.  The  only  map  they  had 
was  a  great  map  showing  only  a  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  rest  was  blank 
space.  They  were  confronted  with 
the  Himalayas  with  no  guideposts 
to  the  dark  mystery.  In  a  sense  we 

THE  CLIMBERS 

Some  ask  only  for  today. 
Scanning  no  eternal  sky, 
They  pull  horizons  close  and  stay 
Earthbound,  content,  and  wait  to 

die. 
But  others,  tortured,  measure  time 
Against    whatever    they    know    of 

space, 
And  scorning  all  horizons,  climb 
Uncharted  galaxies  to  God's  face. 
— Virginia   High 


have  reached  that  point  technologi- 
cally. However,  in  the  ideological 
sense  the  guideposts  of  human 
dignity,  freedom,  human  rights, 
democracy,  justice  and  responsibility 
are  among  the  few  lights  that  shine 
out  in  the  present  darkness  of  our 
despairing  times. 

They  will  continue  to  shine  clearly 
and  guide  men  securely  as  long  as 
a  dedicated  group  of  men  in  each 
land  recognize  their  responsibility 
to  God  and  country  to  keep  them  so, 
through  a  career  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

At  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
Headquarters,  Offutt  Air  Force  Base, 
Nebraska,  majestic  stained  glass 
windows  in  the  Base  Chapel  com- 
memorate the  mission  and  achieve- 
ments of  that  fine  command. 

The  theme  in  the  main  window 
is  taken  from  Isaiah  6:8:  "Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us?  .  .  .  Here  am  I!  Send  me." 

Chaplain  George  Wilson,  Com- 
mand Chaplain,  in  a  recent  prayer 
for  the  dedication  of  this  window  to 
those  crew  members  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  preservation  of  peace, 
summed  up  the  challenge  which 
tips  the  balance  and  reinforces  a 
man's  decision  to  remain  in  the  mili- 
tary service  when  he  said: 

"We  praise  men  of  high  purpose 
who  took  up  the  burden  of  service 
answering  the  challenge  of  God  and 
country.  Like  them,  we  stand  in 
the  light  of  God  and  like  them  we 
pray  that  we  may  have  the  resolute- 
ness of  purpose  and  courage  of  con- 
viction to  answer  the  challenge  by 
saying,  'Here  am  I!  Send  me.' ' 
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M^y  Sight 


By  Martha  Mack  Sencabaugh 


LIEUTENANT  Andrew  Foran 
stared  with  unseeing  eyes 
toward  the  window  while  the  nurse 
cut  his  Swiss  steak  and  put  cream  in 
his  coffee.  "Is  there  anything  else, 
sir?"  she  asked,  pleasantly. 

His  tone  was  abrupt.  "No,  thank 
you. 

At  first  Wanda,  the  pretty  blonde 
nurse,  a  Hungarian  refugee,  had 
chided  him  for  merely  picking  at 
his  food.  She'd  tried  coaxing  him 
to  walk  around  the  grounds  with  her 
as  the  doctor  suggested  and  she'd 
offered  to  read  to  him.  But  it  was  all 
to  no  avail. 

Stepping  to  the  window  she  raised 
the  shade  letting  in  the  warm  sun. 
"It's  lovely  outside,"  she  ventured. 
"Perhaps  today  you'd  like  to  walk." 

He  interrupted  coldly.  "Please, 
nurse,  I  wish  only  to  be  left  alone." 

"Very  well,  sir."  She  sighed  and 
left. 

Andrew  drank  the  coffee  first,  then 
nibbled  at  the  steak  and  ate  three 
spoonfuls  of  rice  pudding.  The  radio 
had  been  playing  soft  music,  but 
now  a  war  story  was  portrayed.  The 
soldier  had  returned  from  overseas 
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and  the  young  wife  was  sobbing 
with  joy. 

Andrew  turned  off  the  radio  quick- 
ly. He  sat  there  visualizing  with 
keen  poignancy  his  parting  with 
Louise,  his  wife.  He  remembered  the 
way  she'd  looked  up  at  him  with  her 
soft  expressive  gray  eyes.  While  her 
softly  curved  cheek  nestled  against 
his  chest,  she'd  said,  "Andy,  I'm 
afraid  I'm  going  to  weep — with  all 
these  people  in  the  station  looking." 
Then  pressing  her  lips  together  she'd 
regained  her  composure,  ruffled  her 
short  brown  curls  and  talked  in  the 
sweet,  breathless  way  she  had  when 
excited.  "I'll  write  you  every  day, 
darling.  Two  years  isn't  long." 

Her  folks  had  wanted  her  to  live 
with  them  while  he  was  gone,  but 
she'd  refused,  gently,  yet  firmly,  say- 
ing she  would  get  a  job  and  keep  up 
the  mortgage  payments  on  the  home 
they'd  just  bought. 

Louise  and  he  had  fallen  in  love 
at  college  in  Ohio.  When  Andrew 
graduated  and  received  an  excellent 
job  offer  in  Pasadena,  they  were 
married  and  moved  out  there,  much 
to  the  dismay  of  her  parents  who'd 


Lieutenant  Andrew  Foran,  blinded  in  a  freak  accident,  saw 
himself  as  an  object  of  pity — a  helpless  man  who 
refused  to  become  a  burden  to  his  wife 


hoped  she  would  marry  Ned  Jairus, 
whom  Louise  had  dated  since  high- 
school  days  and  who  was  already  a 
practicing  attorney  in  his  father's  real 
estate  firm. 

They  had  looked  askance  at  An- 
drew, fiery-haired,  lanky,  freckled, 
with  an  orphanage  background.  The 
fact  that  he'd  worked  his  way 
through  college  and  had  won  a  de- 
gree in  electronics  hadn't  impressed 
them.  The  coolness  still  existed  be- 
tween them,  because  Andrew  had 
taken  their  only  child  so  far  away 
from  Ohio.  They  had  pulled  up  their 
roots  and  moved  west,  near  her, 
consequently  spending  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  her  and  talking 
nostalgically  about  "back  home." 

Andrew,  feeling  more  than  ever 
he'd  have  to  prove  that  Louise  hadn't 
made  a  mistake  in  marrying  him, 
took  night  courses,  studied  hard  and 
in  a  few  months  earned  a  fine  pro- 
motion with  a  new  idea  he'd  given 
the  firm.  On  the  strength  of  this  he'd 
bought  a  house,  being  sure  he 
wouldn't  be  called  into  the  service 
because  of  his  work,  and  because 
he'd  registered  three  years  before. 

He  was  sent  to  France.  It  was 
while  experimenting  in  a  "lab"  there 
that  his  accident  occurred.  The  ex- 
plosion had  burned  his  hands  and 
the  shock  had  caused  his  loss  of 
vision.  The  doctors  puzzled  over  this 
because  organically  his  sight  was  not 
impaired.  They  advised  him  to  return 
to  America,  telling  him  he  had  a  bet- 


ter chance  among  his  own  people  to 
regain  his  health  and  vision. 

But  Andrew  was  adamant.  Being 
a  government  patient  he  knew  he 
could  stay  as  long  as  he  said  he  was 
not  able  to  travel.  The  doctors  de- 
cided to  humor  him,  fearing  a  worse 
reaction  if  they  insisted  upon  his 
leaving.  Wanda,  the  nurse,  had  been 
assigned  to  him  because  of  her  suc- 
cess with  "difficult"  patients.  Her 
reports  became  less  encouraging, 
however,  as  he  refused  more  and 
more  to  co-operate. 

HIS  wife's  letters,  which  came  al- 
most daily,  he  refused  to  have 
read  to  him,  exacting  a  promise 
from  the  head  doctor  that  his  wife 
not  be  informed  of  his  blindness. 
He  would  write  and  explain  when 
his  hands  were  healed,  Andrew 
promised  them. 

In  his  turbulent  mind,  one  thing 
was  uppermost:  He  would  never  go 
back  and  become  a  burden  to 
Louise!  He  saw  himself  as  an  object 
of  pity,  her  folks  bemoaning  that 
their  daughter  was  tied  to  a  helpless 
man.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
do:  Write  Louise  that  he  preferred 
army  life  and  would  stay  in  France. 
About  his  own  future,  he  was  blank. 

Wanda  tapped  at  the  door  and 
came  in  asking  eagerly,  "Lieutenant 
Foran,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Day  is  in 
the  hospital  today,  visiting  patients. 
Please  let  him  come  in  to  talk  with 
you.  Please!" 
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Andrew's  face  clouded  as  he  tried 
to  think  of  something  that  would 
end  her  requests.  Before  he  could 
reply  she  left  the  room,  appearing 
a  few  moments  later  with  a  tall, 
kindly  faced  man  who  introduced 
himself  in  a  pleasant  deep  voice.  "I'm 
Jonathan  Day,  Lieutenant  Foran.  It 
is  good  of  you  to  let  me  come  in  and 
chat." 

His  craggy  face  beamed  as  he 
looked  toward  the  window.  "This  is 
a  pleasant  room  with  the  morning 
sun  streaming  in."  He  turned  to 
Andrew,  his  large  dark  eyes  filled 
with  compassion.  "I'm  sorry  about 
your  accident,  sir." 

Andrew  stirred  uncomfortably  in 
his  chair.  Bristling  he  said,  sharply, 
"I'm  not  looking  for  sympathy, 
Reverend." 

The  minister  was  silent  as  he  drew 
up  a  chair  and  faced  him.  "My  son," 
he  began,  gently,  "this  would  be  a 
terrible  world  if  no  one  offered  sym- 
pathy   or    felt    compassion    for    his 
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fellowman.  Would  you  mind  telling 
me,  sir,  why  your  wife  cannot  be 
told  of  your  blindness?  Is  that  being 
fair  to  her,  Lieutenant?  A  man  and 
wife  sustain  each  other  in  misfortune, 
in  sickness  or  in  health,  for  better 
or  worse,"  he  quoted  softly. 

Andrew  felt  a  stab  of  pain  at  the 
words  which  held  so  much  meaning. 


He  thought:  Why  won't  they  leave 
me  alone?  I  may  as  well  tell  him; 
perhaps  he  will  understand.  "Rev- 
erend, my  wife  is  only  twenty-three. 
She  has  a  right  to  live  a  normal  life 
with  a  normal  man.  I  wish  her  to 
be  free!" 

Jonathan  Day  studied  the  face  op- 
posite him — the  bitter  defeated 
expression,  set  lips  and  tight  lines 
around  his  mouth.  "Lieutenant,  I've 
lived  a  good  many  years  and  in  all 
that  time  I've  learned  when  you  are 
in  trouble  it  is  cruel  to  shut  out  your 
loved  ones.  You  wish  to  escape,  shut 
out  the  past;  but,  my  son,  you  cannot 
escape  from  yourself.  They  tell  me 
you  have  a  chance  of  regaining  your 
vision  if  you  go  back  home." 

"Louise  is  all  the  family  I  have. 
I  was  an  orphan."  He  chewed  his 
lips,  then  said,  "Her  folks  never 
wanted  her  to  marry  me.  Do  you 
think  I'll  go  back  there — have  them 
all  pity  me!  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  chance  of  my  vision  being  re- 
stored. They  want  to  be  rid  of  me 
here."  He  sighed  and  leaned  back 
wearily.  "They  won't  have  long  to 
wait.  A  man  can't  live  when  he  has 
died  inwardly." 

THE  minister  went  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  over  the  green 
slopes  as  though  gathering  courage 
for  his  next  words.  "Son,  we  don't 
have  anything  to  say  about  our  life 
span.  Many  people  resent  the  blows 
life  deals  them;  they  encase  them- 
selves in  a  hard,  bitter  shell  which 
will  do  no  good.  Self-pity  seeps  in 
like  a  poison,  making  them  sick, 
miserable  and  useless  and  making 
others  unhappy. 


"It  will  require  courage  to  go  back 
and  face  your  wife  and  her  folks, 
but  if  you  take  this  step,  I'm  sure 
you  will  have  overcome  a  great  deal, 
and  will  be  rewarded." 

Rebelliously,  Andrew  declared, 
"It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  advise 
me,  Mister  Day,  but  I  shall  never 
return  to  mess  up  Louise's  life!  If 
I  have  to  stay  in  a  hospital  in 
America,  my  wife  will  never  know 
it."  His  voice  trembled  with  emotion. 

The  minister  came  over  and  patted 
his  shoulder.  "I  wonder  if  you've 
given  any  thought  to  gratitude,  my 
boy?  For  the  things  you've  taken  for 
granted  that  thousands  in  these 
countries  do  not  have?  Refugees  all 
over  the  world,  starving  people,  with 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  all  this 
and  more.  Our  missionaries  are  doing 
all  they  can,  God  bless  them,  but  the 
problem  is  too  vast.  Lieutenant, 
many  people  have  lived  normal  lives 
despite  their  blindness — musicians, 
lawyers,  even  technicians;  some  have 
learned  trades.  But  they  had  to  have 
one  thing  which  you  seem  to  have 
lost — faith  in  themselves — and  most 
important  of  all,  faith  in  God  to 
guide  them." 

Andrew's  face  flushed  as  he  con- 
fessed, "Yes,  I  have  lost  faith.  Why? 
Why?  I  ask  myself  should  this  hap- 
pen to  me?" 

"You  are  certainly  not  the  only 
one  with  a  tragic  experience,  my 
son.  There  is  Wanda,  your  nurse. 
She  saw  her  parents  shot  before  her 
eyes  and  her  two  brothers  dragged 
to  a  concentration  camp.  She  never 
saw  them  again." 

Andrew  was  stunned!  He  didn't 
quite   know   what   to    say.    He   felt 
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ashamed  at  the  way  he'd  treated  her 
repeated  efforts  to  help  him.  Always 
cheerful,  seemingly  carefree,  he'd  en- 
vied her  lightheartedness.  A  wave 
of  compassion  swept  through  him, 
an  emotion  which  was  frozen  since 
his  accident.  "I'm  terribly  sorry  about 
— Wanda,"  he  said  with  humble 
sincerity. 

"My  entire  family  was  wiped  out 
during  a  bombing,"  continued  the 
minister,  quietly.  "You  see,  Lieuten- 
ant, many  of  us  could  indulge  in 
self-pity,  but  we  prefer  being  use- 
ful." He  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
"Perhaps  you'd  like  Wanda  to  bring 
you  to  church  on  Sunday.  She's  a 
member  of  my  congregation.  Our 
church  is  just  around  the  corner.  I'm 
working  on  my  sermon  this  after- 
noon." 

Andrew,  with  a  new  warmth 
spreading  through  him,  walked  to 
the  door  and  shook  hands  with  the 
minister.  "Thank  you  for  coming, 
Reverend.  I'd  like  to  come  to  your 
church,  if  Wanda  will  be  kind 
enough  to  take  me,"  he  said  humbly. 

Jonathan  Day's  face  brightened. 
"Good!  And  remember,  son,  in  2 
Corinthians  5:7  we  read,  "For  we 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 

On  the  following  Monday  Andrew 
awoke  at  six,  feeling  more  like  the 
old  Andrew.  The  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness was  gone!  He'd  attended  church 
the  day  before  with  Wanda.  The 
words  of  Jonathan  Day's  sermon, 
from  Second  Corinthians,  had  stayed 
with  him;  "For  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts," 
he  quoted  softly  as  he  got  out  of 
bed  with  new-found  strength. 


This  morning  he  had  a  great  urge 
to  walk  outside,  alone,  to  feel  the 
wind  on  his  face  and  breathe  the 
fresh,  cool  air.  Wanda  had  explained 
that  his  room  was  the  last  in  the 
corridor  with  a  terrace  only  a  few 
feet  away. 

Taking  his  cane  he  went  into  the 
corridor.  A  nurse  who  had  just  come 
on  duty  ran  over  to  him.  "May  I 
help  you,  Lieutenant?"  She  spoke 
English  with  a  charming  accent. 

He'd  always  resented  any  help 
before  but  today  everything  was 
different.  "Thank  you,  Nurse.  Would 
you  please  walk  me  to  the  terrace? 
Perhaps  down  the  steps  to  the  grass. 
And  please  tell  Wanda  where  I  am. 
She'll  be  coming   on  duty  soon." 

She  took  him  to  a  wooden  bench 
under  a  maple  tree  and  left  him 
there.  The  rustling  of  the  leaves,  a 
bird  singing,  and  a  scolding  squirrel 
nearby  filled  him  with  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  such  as  he'd  never 
known.  He  breathed  in  the  fresh 
smell  of  dew  and  leaned  down  to 
touch  the  grass.  It  was  good  to  be 
alive!  A  great  surge  of  longing  for 
Louise  rose  in  him.  Home!  That's 
where  he  belonged.  With  God's  help 
he  would  become  readjusted.  There 
were  many  ways  he  could  be  useful. 
Most  important  of  all,  he'd  found 
God.  ■  ■ 

THE  TV  PRAYER 

The  wife  of  a  noted  TV  announcer 
put  her  small  son  to  bed  and  told  him, 
"Now,  Ronnie,  say  your  prayers." 

"Oh,  Lord,"  mumbled  the  little  fellow, 
"please  bless  mamma  and  papa,  and 
give  us  this  day  our  slow-baked,  oven- 
fresh,   vitamin-enriched   bread." 

— Roy   A.    Brenner   in    Quote 
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ON  Aug.  12,  1944  (his  67th 
birthday)  Dr.  Lewis  Bremer- 
man  of  Los  Angeles  bowled  67 
games.  It  took  him  10  hrs.  15  min. 
He  ran  nearly  3  miles  and  lost  9 
lbs.  His  average  for  the  67  games 
was  157.8. 

•  Here's  one  man  who  never  says 
die!  Jabez  Wolff e  made  21  un- 
successful attempts  to  swim  the 
English  Channel.  He  nearly  did  it 
in  1908,  coming  within  300  yards 
of  the  French  Coast  but  was  forced 
to  quit  because  of  the  rough  waters. 

•  On  Aug.  5,  1950,  Authur  Leh- 
mann,  18  years  old,  roller  skated  over 
180  miles  from  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
to  Richmond,  Va.  (across  moun- 
tains) in  16  days. 

•  Talk  about  high  salaries  in  base- 
ball. During  the  1950  season  Ted 
Williams  reportedly  signed  his  Red 
Sox  contract  for  $125,000  and  Joe 
DiMaggio  of  the  N.Y.  Yankees  for 
$100,000.  During  the  old  days  these 
men  were  making  baseball  history 
.  .  .  Ty  Cobb  made  $2,000  for  his 
first  season  with  Detroit;  Babe  Ruth, 
in  1915,  was  paid  $3,500  in  his  first 
year  at  Boston  and  Honus  Wagner's 
salary   was    $2,100. 

— Mario  DeMarco 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE 

A  mother  sent  her  five-year-old 
daughter  to  the  store  for  some  pow- 
dered sugar.  To  specify  the  grade 
she  wanted,  the  mother  wrote  four 
X's  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  told  her 
to   give  it  to  the   grocer. 

When  the  child's  daddy  came 
home,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  helped 
her  mother  that  day. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  brightly. 
"I  took  a  note  to  the  grocer.  Mama 
sent  him  four  kisses." 

— L.    b-  N.   Magazine. 

A  small  boy  went  into  the  store 
and  plunked  down  a  nickel,  asking 
for  a  bottle  of  pop.  "It  costs  ten 
cents,"  said  the  storekeeper. 

The  youngster  tried  again  and 
asked  for  a  candy  bar.  He  got  the 
same  reply,  and  this  happened  sev- 
eral times.  At  last  the  boy  turned 
sadly  away,  leaving  his  nickel  on 
the  counter. 

"You've  left  your  nickel,  boy," 
called  the  storekeeper. 

"You  keep  it,"  replied  the  lad. 
"It  ain't  worth  nothing." 

— Dickensonian . 

Herbert  Spencer,  a  bachelor  phi- 
losopher, was  introduced  by  a  match- 
maker friend  to  a  lady  who  was 
known  for  her  brilliance.  After  a 
two-hour  conversation,  in  which  the 
lady  did  all  the  talking,  Spencer 
was  asked  by  the  friend: 

"What  did  you  think  of  her?  She 
has  a  great  mind,  hasn't  she?" 

"No,"  replied  Spencer.  "She  has  a 
small  mind,  but  it's  very  active." 

— Milwaukee   Journal 
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To  advance  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  throughout  the  world, 
the  Peace  Corps  needs  dedicated 
Americans  to  volunteer  to  serve 


Mission 

oi 

the 
Peace 
Corps 


By  R.  Sargent  Shriver 


Peace  Corps  Volunteer  James  Belisle 
is  shown  instructing  an  African  survey 
trainee  working  on  a  road  survey 
job  near  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika. 


BE  ye  doers  of  assistance,  not 
counselors  and  capitalists  only/' 
This  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, so  applicable  to  the  mission  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  embodies  as  well 
the  philosophy  on  which  a  church- 
going,  dedicated  America  has  risen 
above  the  point  of  economic  security 
to  one  of  service.  In  America  we  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  helping  our 
neighbor  and  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  do  unto  us.  It 
is  the  mission  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  extend  this  doctrine  to  less  for- 
tunate countries. 


Good  will,  understanding  and 
service  are  key  words  in  describing 
the  task  which  the  Peace  Corps  has 
chosen  for  itself.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  passed  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  last  September,  set 
forth  two  primary  purposes  of  the 
Peace  Corps:  1)  to  help  other  na- 
tions meet  their  need  for  trained 
man  power;  and  2)  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  America  and 
countries  abroad.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  dedicated  to  fight  poverty, 
illiteracy  and  disease  wherever  their 
assistance  is  needed. 
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True,  these  things  cannot  be  done 
without  capital,  and  there  must  be 
counselors  of  technical  assistance, 
but  the  main  contribution  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  to  share  the 
desperately  needed  skills  which 
Americans  assume  as  their  natural 
contribution  to  an  economically 
healthy  and  spiritually  strong  coun- 
try. 

The  program  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  mission  programs  of  our 
churches  share  a  common  vocabu- 
lary: the  verb  is  "to  do,"  and  the 
preposition  is  not  "above"  or  "over" 
but  "with."  For  many  years  the 
churches  of  the  United  States  have 
supported  programs  in  which  mis- 
sionaries worked  with  the  people  of 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
The  work  in  these  mission  stations 
is  largely  devoted  to  helping  these 
people  to  help  themselves. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  no  substitute 
for  church  missions,  but  activities  of 
the  Peace  Corps  should  make  Ameri- 
ca even  more  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  new  nations,  and  by  so  doing 
increase  its  response  to  mission  ef- 
forts of  the  churches.  If  church 
groups  will  support  the  Peace  Corps 
program  and  encourage  their  dedi- 
cated young  adults  to  become  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  they  will  help  de- 
velop a  reservoir  of  potential  mission 
personnel  for  the  churches. 

The  Peace  Corps  staff  and  its 
Advisory  Council  realize  that  church 
missions  have  been  performing  hu- 
manitarian work  for  generations.  We 
believe  that  the  experience  and 
know-how  of  these  groups  can  be  of 
invaluable  benefit  to  this  new  ap- 
proach  to   international  service. 


The  experience  of  giving — famil- 
iar to  all  missionaries — is  instilling 
in  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Peace  Corps  a  degree  of  gratification 
which  will  contribute  to  their  spirit- 
ual maturity.  It  is  best  expressed  in 
the  letters  received  from  the  volun- 
teers in  their  new  homes  among  new 
people.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  such 
a  letter  written  by  a  Peace  Corps 
teacher  in  the  Philippines: 

The  children  are  really  something — 
they  are  naive  and  innocent,  almost 
godlike,  for  they  seem  to  be  untouched 


Home  Economist  Gloria  Houston 
teaches  nutrition  and  cooking  at  school 
in  La  Resource,  Saint  Lucia,  part  of 
the  Windward  Islands  in  Caribbean. 


by  any  corruption  or  immorality.  Their 
faces  are  unforgettable — they  are  faces 
of  the  poor,  the  deprived,  the  under- 
privileged— but  they  are  also  the  faces 
of  the  gentle,  the  humble,  the  bashful, 
grateful — and  most  of  all,  they  are 
the  faces  of  the  eager,  the  willing. 

The  young  author  of  this  letter 
is  from  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  It  is 
apparent  that  she  will  return  home 
with  a  dimension  of  spiritual  values 
which  she  did  not  have  before  her 
tour  of  service.  For  one  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  teach. 

THE  caliber  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  volunteered  for  the 
Peace  Corps  is  reflected  in  the  sta- 
tistics available  after  one  year  of 
operation.  Of  the  more  than  17,000 
who  applied,  approximately  1,000 
were  accepted.  Of  this  number  680 
are  now  overseas  in  12  countries,  and 
an  additional  190  are  in  training. 
Only  four  have  come  home:  one  for 
health  reasons;  one  to  support  his 
recently  widowed  mother;  one  be- 
cause of  a  postcard;  and  one  because 
he  was  a  misfit.  This  record  speaks 
for  itself.  But  another  indication  of 
the  success  of  the  contribution  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  making  abroad 
is  the  number  of  requests  received 
for  the  coming  year:  5,000  volunteers 
have  been  requested  by  31  countries. 
Everyone  of  the  original  12  countries 
has  asked  for  more.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  demand  will  reach  10,000 
volunteers  by  August,  1963. 

Education,  agriculture  and  com- 
munity development  are  the  three 
main  areas  in  which  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  serving  and  will  serve 
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in  accomplishing  the  Peace  Corps 
mission.  To  name  a  few  of  the  chal- 
lenging opportunities  which  these 
dedicated  men  and  women  are  ac- 
cepting in  the  Peace  Corps,  there  is 
a  call  for  over  600  teachers'  aides  in 
the  Philippines,  for  100  farmers  in 
Ecuador,  for  30  architects  in  Tunisia, 
for  58  medics  in  Malaya,  and  for  a 
shoemaker  in  Jamaica.  In  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  America's  highly 
trained  and  conscientious  manpower. 
Most  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
single  men  and  women,  averaging 
25  in  age,  although  there  are  six 
volunteers  over  60.  There  are  a  num- 
ber   of   married    couples,    including 

Susan  Hastings  gives  a  student  individ- 
ual instruction  during  a  geography 
class  at  the  Yaa  Asantewa  Secondary 
Girls'  School,  Kumasi,  Ghana. 


eight  who  have  married  after  joining 
the  Peace  Corps.  Already  a  dozen 
volunteers  over  50  have  forsaken  re- 
tirement to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
As  ageless  as  their  spirit  of  service, 
the  older  people  who  apply  for  the 
Peace  Corps  have  years  of  training 
and  experience  which  they  are  re- 
luctant to  see  wasted.  "We  decided 
that  if  we  didn't  do  something  now 
we  never  would,"  said  one  such 
couple  who  have  behind  them  30 
years  of  college  administration  work 
— and  two  married  daughters.  "We 
wanted  to  throw  our  weight  into 
some  peace  project  rather  than  take 
the  hands-up  attitude  that  nothing 
could  be  done."  This  couple  is  now 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer  John  White  is 
shown  instructing  a  foreman-student 
about  machine  running  in  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Tanganyika. 


teaching  Philippine  children  on  the 
islands  south  of  Luzon.  They  are 
helping  the  Peace  Corps  in  its  effort 
to  build  a  just  and  peaceful  world. 
A  twenty-two-year-old  American 
farmer  is  sowing  seeds  for  a  better 
life  among  the  humble  people  of 
Latin  America.  In  Colombia  this 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  is  coping  with 
farm  conditions  unlike  any  in  his 
native  Colorado. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems they  have.  They  plant  with  sticks 
and  plow  with  oxen  and  poles,  harvest 
by  hand,  and  use  the  wind  to  do  their 
threshing.  They  farm  on  fields  that 
have  a  60  to  70  degree  angle.  The 
livestock  is  of  very  poor  quality  and 
.  .  .  the  grain  yields  are  very  low  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  women  and  children 
carrying  water  one  or  two  miles  up 
the  side  of  a  mountain  to  their  mud 
huts. 

No  matter  what  I  say  about  the  con- 
ditions, it  is  wonderful  here.  I  am 
having  an  experience  most  rewarding 
and  know  that  I  will  not  fully  appreci- 
ate it  for  years  to  come.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
you,  at  home,  might  understand  a 
little  about  the  problem,  but  until 
you  see  a  mother  following  the  funeral 
of  her  child  ...  or  see  a  little  girl 
searching  through  the  trash  for  a  pair 
of  discarded  shoes,  all  the  words  in  the 
world  put  on  paper  by  the  best  writer 
cannot  describe  the  feeling  I  have 
developed  for  these  people.  .  .  . 

This  dedicated  volunteer  concludes: 

It  may  seem  futile  that  62  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  can  have  any  effect  on  the 
conditions  here  .  .  .  but  will  try  and 
try  harder  than  ever  before.  It  takes 
understanding,  patience  and  work. 
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Like  those  who  serve  in  missions, 
the  volunteer  who  serves  in  the 
Peace  Corps  receives  little  remuner- 
ation in  dollars  and  cents.  A  pay- 
ment of  $75  for  each  month  of  serv- 
ice is  received  in  the  lump-sum 
total  of  $1,800  for  two  years'  service. 
However,  the  volunteer  is  provided 
with  food,  clothing,  housing,  trans- 
portation, medical  care  and  a  thor- 
ough training  at  one  of  the  country's 
leading  universities,  often  compara- 
ble to  a  year  of  graduate  work. 

Response  to  the  Peace  Corps  when 
it  was  first  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  was  immediate  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  it  continues  to  capture  the 
interest  of  the  American  people.  If 
we  are  to  win  friends  abroad  and 
advance  the  cause  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom,  the  Peace  Corps  must 
draw  recruits  from  the  large  number 
of  trained,  dedicated  Americans 
whose  sense  of  commitment  has  been 
deepened  by  a  mature  church  life. 
We  believe  the  response  will  be 
forthcoming.  ■  ■ 


"Did  you  ever  hear  such  adult  prattle?" 
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The  Beggar  Poet 

By  Richard  R.  Smith 


THE  WORLD  SITUATION 

'Tis  true  that  the  world  is  a  mess 
And  the  mess  makes  the  world  hard  to 

take; 
But  the  question  that  adds  to  the  stress 
Is  how  much  of  the  mess  did  I  make? 


HABIT 

What  sometimes  starts  for  laughs 
Can    turn   into   destructive   habit 
And  run  away  with  self-respect 
Before  the  will  can  grab  it. 

COMPARISON 

Grant  me  strength  to  bear  my  cross 
With  faith,  and  never  tarry 
To  complain  about  the  lighter  weight 
Of  crosses  others  carry. 

THE  PRESENCE 

God,  keep  a  smile  upon  my  face 

And  cheerful  words  to  say 

When  I  am  cross  and  weary 

From  a  hard  and  busy  day; 

For  though  I  may  seem  all  alone 

Please  help  me,  Lord,  to  see 

That  Thou  art  near,  I  must  remain 

Good  company  for  Thee. 

THE  CONQUEROR 

If  I  would  conquer  worlds  unknown 
If  I  would  conquer  me 
If  I  would  show  men  the  Way 
I  first  must  walk  with  Thee. 


Do  You  Want  to  Be  a  Scientist? 


By  Dean  I.  Walter 


THE  dust  had  not  completely  set- 
tled over  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki before  prophets  came  forth  and 
declared,  "We  must  rethink  the 
foundation  doctrines  of  our  society. 
Let  us  train  every  child  in  the  ways 
of  science." 

Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  civi- 
lization and  individual  sanity,  the 
youth  of  the  nation  were  not  so 
easily  persuaded  that  all  of  life's 
hopes  lie  in  the  laboratory.  Some 
still  preferred  music  to  metallurgy, 
commerce  to  chemistry,  or  dialectics 
to  dielectrics.  And  the  girls,  almost 
without  exception,  chose  the  pursuit 
of  boys  over  botany. 

The  natural  distribution  of  in- 
terests, aptitudes,  and  endowments 
assures  us  of  a  reasonably  good 
balance  of  vocations  or  professions; 
however,  there  are  many  young  folks 
who  through  misguidance  or  mis- 
understanding turn  to  science  when 
they  should  not;  and  some  turn  away, 
who  could  become  Curies  or 
Conants. 

Who  Should  Be  a  Scientist? 

Several  years  ago,  a  poll  taken 
among    representative    high    school 


students  revealed  that  the  popular 
conception  of  the  scientist  placed 
him  somewhere  between  Einstein 
and  Frankenstein.  He  was  respected 
for  his  intellect  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  was  not  likely  to  be  emu- 
lated because  of  his  presumed  wide 
departure  from  conformity. 

The  scientist  is  one  who  looks  at 
the  world  about  him,  the  starry  uni- 
verse above  him,  even  the  psy- 
chological universe  within  him  and 
asks  "How?"  and  "Why?"  This  cu- 
riosity is  not  easily  satisfied.  It  prods 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unknown. 
Scientific  training  guides  him  in  a 
methodical  system  of  finding  the 
answers,  but  the  educational  process 
is  not  a  substitute  for  innate  curios- 
ity. A  scientific  education  can  be 
superimposed  upon  an  uninspired 
mind,  and  it  produces  a  scientifically 
trained  person.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  a  scientist.  Back  of 
the  creative  hand  of  the  scientist  is 
the  inquiring  mind  of  the  scientist. 
Curiosity  precedes  creativity. 

Scientific  curiosity  involves  an  in- 
satiable desire  for  seeking  out  the 
truth  about  the  nature  and  operation 
of  some  part  of  the  universe.  George 


Mr.  Walter,  scientist  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  also  a  Protestant  minister. 
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Washington  Carver  was  interested  in 
the  peanut;  Galileo  was  interested  in 
the  planets.  The  possibilities  range 
from  atomic  nuclei  to  stellar  nebulae. 

How  Should  He  Train? 

One  of  the  problems  that  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  postwar 
emphasis  on  the  sciences  is  the  eager- 
ness of  some  youth  to  become  scien- 
tists overnight.  Teachers  report  that 
some  of  their  most  brilliant  science 
students  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  excess  intellectual  baggage. 
They  want  to  begin  immediately  to 
build  cyclotrons,  to  do  research  on 
cancer,  or  to  go  rocketing  into  the 
cosmos. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  student  can 
get  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  even 
one  specialized  branch  of  science  in 
four  years  of  college  training,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  related  fields. 
He  cannot  become  a  specialist  or  an 
expert.  He  will  learn  many  facts  that 
he  may  never  use;  and  on  the  first 
day  of  his  first  job,  he  will  need  to 
know  many  things  that  he  never 
learned.  However,  he  will  have 
learned  some  fundamental  things 
that  give  him  access  to  the  secrets 
of  the  universe. 

Scientific  training  provides  a  stu- 
dent with  intellectual  tools.  It  shows 
him  how  to  reason  logically  and  to 
think  honestly.  Without  this  equip- 
ment, one  cannot  become  a  compe- 
tent investigator  or  an  accurate  re- 
porter of  scientific  phenomena. 

Further,  the  educational  process 
gives  background  and  perspective  to 
the  inquiring  mind.  He  sees  that  his 
own  field  is  small  in  the  whole  pan- 
orama of  progress.  He  sees  that  life's 


meaning  is  tied  to  mankind,  not  to 
materialism;  and  that  science  affords 
a  field  for  service,  not  an  island  of 
intellectual  isolation  or  an  end  in 
itself. 

Finally,  the  potential  scientist 
should  take  advantage  of  his  formal 
training  to  learn  to  communicate. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  past 
misunderstanding  of  the  scientist  was 
the  communications  barrier.  The 
scientist  could  write  or  speak  for 
other  scientists,  but  to  present  his 
findings  for  general  distribution 
without  technical  distortion  was  too 
difficult.  To  be  able  to  write  and 
speak  simply,  yet  accurately,  about 
scientific  phenomena  should  be  the 
passion  of  every  potential  scientist. 

What  Does  a  Scientist  Do? 

It  was  Thomas  Edison  who  said 
that  genius  is  98  per  cent  perspira- 
tion and  2  per  cent  inspiration.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  most  of  the 
world's  great  discoveries  are  not 
made  by  accident.  They  come  out  of 
the  "perspiration"  department.  They 
are  frequently  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  team  of  scientists,  rather  than 
one  man  working  in  a  dark,  lonesome 
corner. 

In  addition  to  the  rewards  realized 
in  satisfying  the  inquiring  mind,  the 
scientist  sees  the  results  of  his  ideas 
and  efforts  become  part  of  a  new 
process  for  industry,  or  a  new  instru- 
ment for  space  research,  or  a  better 
vaccine  for  immunizing  against  infec- 
tion. 

The  results  of  a  scientist's  work, 
if  it  represents  a  contribution  in  his 
field,  becomes  part  of  the  scientific 
literature.  This  is  his  method  of  docu- 
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meriting  his  work  and  at  the  same 
time  presenting  it  to  the  scientific 
community. 

Outside  of  the  laboratory,  he  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  any  other 
professional  person,  except  that  he 
is  most  likely  more  active  in  his 
church,  the  PTA,  the  community 
activities  or  the  music  and  library 
societies,  than  the  average  profes- 
sional man.  He  is  usually  a  person 
who  has  a  social  conscience  and  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  world 
conditions. 

What  Does  a  Scientist  Believe? 

Many  people  ask  this  question, 
rather  expecting  that  the  answer  will 
be,  "Scientists  believe  only  in  what 
they  can  prove  with  physical  tools 
.  .  .  nothing  more."  There  is  also  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  there  is  a 
basic  conflict  between  science  and 
the  Scriptures,  so  that  one  cannot  be 
a  true  scientist  and  a  true  Christian 
at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  observe  that  the  scientist 
is  a  student  of  God's  world.  He 
probes,  dissects,  weighs,  measures, 
analyzes,  calculates,  and  conducts 
whatever  tests  are  necessary  to  get 
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"I    can't   go   to   the    ballgame,   Harv; 
I  just  lost  my  voice." 


the  universe  to  yield  its  secrets. 
When  he  has  finished  his  work,  he 
knows  a  little  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  physical  universe.  He  knows  how 
the  Creator  works  through  his  tangi- 
ble creations.  If  the  scientist  goes 
further  than  a  description  of  the 
physical  universe,  he  is  out  of  his 
field.  If  he  wishes  to  speak  further 
on  the  subject  of  God,  he  must  get 
his  information  from  something  other 
than  the  mere  study  of  God's  world. 

Many  scientists  are  devout  stu- 
dents of  God's  Word,  as  well  as  his 
world.  They  believe  that  the  state- 
ment of  Christ,  "And  you  will  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  you 
free"  (Jn.  8:32),  encompasses  more 
than  the  truths  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse, and  that  Truth  in  its  entirety 
must  be  invested  in  the  Source  of 
all  things  or  its  Creator.  Therefore, 
they  find  no  trouble  in  accepting  the 
affirmation  of  Christ,  "I  am  the  way, 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  one 
comes  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me" 
(Jn.  14:6).  They  believe  that  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  can  make 
men  free  from  spiritual  bondage, 
just  as  a  knowledge  of  physical 
truths  has  liberated  men  from  the 
drudgery  of  physical  bondage. 

Do  you  want  to  be  a  scientist?  The 
need  has  never  been  greater  for 
those  who  will  join  hands  with  the 
Creator  to  move  mountains  and 
reach  out  among  the  stars;  but  the 
need  is  even  greater  for  those  who 
can  recognize  that  God's  hands  bear 
nail  scars  .  .  .  and  that  while  they 
point  to  truths  that  are  visible  and 
tangible,  they  also  point  beyond  to 
Truth  that  is  invisible  and  eternal. 
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By  William  Barclay 


JAMES,  the  Son  of  Alphaeus 
Only  a  Name 


JAMES  the  son  of  Alphaeus  is  one  of  the  Twelve  about  whom  we 
know  next  to  nothing  at  all.  Even  legend  has  little  to  say  about 
him,  beyond  saying  that  he  preached  in  Persia  and  died  a  martyr  there. 

One  famous  preacher  wrote  a  book  of  sermons  on  the  Twelve.  After 
he  had  dealt  with  the  disciples  who  are  famous  in  history,  and  whose 
names  and  deeds  all  the  church  knows,  he  came  to  those  like  James, 
those  about  whom  we  have  practically  no  information  at  all.  He  en- 
titled his  chapter  on  them  "Names  and  Nothing  More."  It  is  well  that 
in  the  apostolic  company  there  should  be  men  like  that.  It  is  well 
that  among  them  there  should  be  men  who  never  enjoyed  the  lime- 
light, who  never  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  whose  names 
never  got  into  the  books  of  church  history  and  into  the  annals  of  the 
church.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so  because  the  world  has  always 
needed  the  ordinary  people.  It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  what 
God  and  the  world  need  is  not  people  who  can  do  extraordinary 
things,  but  people  who  can  do  ordinary  things  extraordinarily  well. 

An  army  needs  its  private  soldiers  every  bit  as  much  as  its  generals. 
A  famous  surgeon  whose  name  everyone  knows  cannot  do  his  work 
without  the  nurses  and  the  technicians  whose  names  no  one  knows.  The 
church  needs  its  great  preachers,  its  great  statesmen,  its  great  scholars 
and  its  theologians,  but  the  church  would  perish  without  its  rank  and 
file.  No  government  can  ever  do  anything  without  the  support  of  the 
mass  of  the  ordinary  men  and  women.  Most  of  us  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  ordinary  people,  and  we  may  well  take  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  ordinary  man. 

But  there  are  two  things  we  can  say  about  this  James.  One  is  a 
reasonably  certain  fact,  and  along  with  it  comes  a  most  interesting 
possible  deduction. 

1.  When  we  put  together  Matthew  9:9  and  Mark  2: 14,  the  passages 
which  tell  of  the  call  of  the  apostle  we  usually  call  Matthew,  we  see 
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that  Matthew  was  also  called  Levi,  and  that  he  also  was  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  (Mk.  2:14).  It  is  therefore  reasonably  certain  that,  like 
James  and  John,  and  like  Peter  and  Andrew,  this  James  and  Matthew 
were  brothers. 

2.  Now  we  go  on  to  the  possible  deduction.  In  the  lists  of  the 
disciples  there  always  comes  a  group  of  four  at  the  end.  There  is 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  Simon  the  Zealot,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  a 
disciple  who  is  called  both  Thaddaeus  and  Judas  the  son  of  James. 
(The  KJV  calls  him  brother  of  James;  but  all  the  modern  translations 
correctly  indicate  it  should  be  son.)  Thaddaeus  and  this  Judas  are 
certainly  the  same  person.  Now  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church 
tells  us  that  this  Judas  was  also  called  the  Zealot.  As  we  have  said, 
this  little  group  of  four  always  come  together  at  the  end  of  the  list  of 
the  apostles.  Since  they  always  come  together,  they  must  have  some 
common  characteristic  which  connects  them.  What  can  that  character- 
istic be?  We  know  that  Simon  was  a  Zealot,  a  violent  nationalist.  We 
know  that  Judas  the  son  of  James  is  also  given  that  title.  And  we  know 
that  it  was  probably  because  he  was  such  a  nationalist  that  Judas 
Iscariot  betrayed  Jesus.  Well,  then,  if  three  of  this  four  were  violent 
nationalists,  it  is  likely  that  the  fourth  was  also.  And  it  is  likely  this 
fact  which  is  the  common  characteristic  connecting  them.  The  deduc- 
tion then  is  that  our  James,  like  Simon  and  Judas  Iscariot  and  Judas 
the  son  of  James,  was  a  violent  nationalist  and  patriot. 

This  gives  us  our  very  interesting  deduction.  Matthew  and  James 
were  brothers.  Matthew  went  off  as  a  renegade  into  the  service  of  his 
country's  conquerors.  James  was  a  patriot  whose  supreme  hatred  was 
men  who  had  done  what  Matthew  had  done.  If  that  is  so,  the  two 
brothers  must  have  been  irreconcilably  divided  and  must  have  hated 
each  other,  and  to  James,  Matthew  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
traitor  and  a  criminal  who  deserved  only  death.  And  yet  they  are  both 
members  of  the  Twelve.  It  may  be  that  we  can  see  here  a  bitter 
family  quarrel  and  division  which  was  healed  in  Christ. 

We  shall  never  know  for  certain,  but  we  shall  like  to  think  that 
Matthew  and  James  were  divided  brothers  who  had  lost  each  other 
and  who  found  each  other  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  for  no  man  can 
be  a  Christian  and  keep  up  a  family  quarrel.  ■  9 

QUESTIONS 

Why  is  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  called  "only  a  name"?  What 
evidence  do  we  have  that  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  Matthew  were 
brothers?  Did  they  have  a  family  quarrel?  Why?  How  was  it  healed? 
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Language 

Learnin 


By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


One  of  the  great  needs  of  Americans — 
to  know  other  languages 


CAMARERO.  Una  mesa,  por 
favor."  (Waiter,  a  table, 
please. ) 

This  request  was  made  by 
a  twenty-two-year-old  red-haired 
North  American  visitor  to  a  Latin 
American  restaurant.  He  had  learned 
a  few  Spanish  sentences  and  was 
anxious  to  try  out  his  pronunciation. 

As  he  was  being  seated,  he  de- 
cided that  ice  cream  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  to  order.  He  had  heard 
the  word  for  that  dessert,  but  never 
had  seen  it  in  print.  Even  if  the 
young  man  had  viewed  the  word  on 
a  menu,  his  lack  of  knowledge  would 
have  prevented  his  knowing  that  in 
Spanish  the  "i"  is  pronounced  like 
"e,"  and  the  "e"  like  an  "a." 

So  he  ordered,  "Traigame  hilado." 

Instead  of  asking  for  ice  cream 
(helado),  he  actually  requested 
thread  (hilado). 


The  waiter  looked  a  little  befud- 
dled. Perhaps  the  North  American 
really  wanted  thread.  The  waiter  was 
too  polite  to  laugh.  Fortunately  he 
was  bilingual. 

He  asked,  "Excuse  me,  sir.  But  did 
you  wish  thread  or  ice  cream?"  His 
English  was  excellent. 

"Ice  cream,"  the  guest  replied 
sheepishly.  He  felt  a  little  embar- 
rassed and  realized  that  he  was  a 
poor  representative  of  his  country. 
For  he  knew  that  Latin  Americans 
would  judge  his  country  by  his  ac- 
tions, attitudes,  and  words.  He  re- 
solved upon  his  return  home  to  learn 
Spanish  well.  He  knew  that  there 
would  be  opportunities  for  him  to 
travel  abroad,  perhaps  live  in  another 
land,  and  that  he  was  ill-equipped. 

Servicemen,  students,  scholars, 
businessmen,  diplomats,  tourists  rep- 
resent the  United  States  during  their 
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travels  and  residence  abroad.  When 
they  know  other  languages,  they  are 
better  able  to  understand  and  be 
understood.  Language  is  a  door  to 
international  understanding,  appre- 
ciation, good  will  and  everlasting 
friendship. 

Americans  feel  great  respect  and 
regard  for  the  foreign  students  who 
visit  the  United  States  and  who  are 
able  to  enter  into  conversations 
easily,  because  they  are  bilingual  or 
trilingual. 

For  example,  Marlies  Weber,  a 
Bethany  College  student  from 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  could  speak 
four  languages  with  equal  facility 
when  she  first  came  to  the  campus. 
She  knew  English  as  well  as  the 
Americans. 

But  Miss  Weber  did  not  stop 
there.  While  at  Bethany,  she  began 
studies  in  three  new  languages  and 
brought  her  total  number  to  seven. 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans 
cannot  speak  well  either  their  own 
language — English — nor  a  foreign 
tongue. 

To  be  sure,  language  learning  is 
work.  But  it  also  is  fun  to  learn  the 
words  and  worlds  of  other  people, 
other  countries,  other  continents. 

There  will  be  the  sense  of  ac- 
complishment and  achievement  that 
comes  from  mastering  the  difficult. 
As  a  person  learns  about  others,  he 
will  develop  self-respect. 

In  addition,  person-to-person  com- 
munication is  necessary  in  this  time 
of  a  shrinking  globe.  The  keeping 
of  a  just  and  durable  peace  will 
depend  upon  frank,  friendly,  force- 
ful talks  among  individuals  of  many 
lands. 


INTERNATIONAL  tension,  which 
poses  a  continual  threat  in  the 
present  unstable  world  situation, 
arises  partly  from  faulty  communica- 
tion. Individuals  do  not  understand 
each  other — their  hopes  and  happi- 
ness, personalities  and  purpose,  atti- 
tudes and  achievements,  fears  and 
faith.  Yet,  knowledge  is  a  big  step 
toward  the  building  of  a  sense  of 
r elatedness,  of  kinship. 

In  this  space  age,  man  has  em- 
ployed his  scientific  ingenuity  to 
discover  the  facts  about  stars  and 
satellites — and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  his  absorption  with  the  uni- 
verse above  and  beyond  him  has 
tempted  him  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  needed  analysis  of  himself. 

The  science  of  mankind  has  been 
the  last  one  to  develop.  People  feared 
to  learn  about  themselves,  and  so 
have  made  investigations  and  re- 
search studies  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  elements,  of  the  biological 
animals  and  the  world  of  flowers. 

About  the  time  that  man  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  must  face 
within,  and  that  he  should  study 
himself,  the  earth-made  satellites 
diverted  attention  to  the  need  for 
man  to  master  outer  space.  But  man 
also  must  learn  the  language  of  the 
space  age.  For  language  is  a  basic 
necessity  in  the  forming  of  a  guide 
for  international  conduct  and  man- 
ners. 

In  addition,  language  is  a  tremen- 
dous weapon  for  propaganda  and 
preservation  of  one's  country  in  the 
continuing  struggles  of  the  cold  war. 
The  outcome  is  crucial:  victory  for 
Christianity  or  communism. 

The  communists  are  making  an  all- 
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Dr.  Earl  McKenzie,  professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  Bethany  College,  explains  the  use  of  the  control  panel  to  Mrs. 
Jean  George,  language  teacher,  and  some  of  her  students  from  the  high 
school  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  This  is  one  of  the  very  latest  techniques  in 
learning  languages  and  helps  one  acquire  an  authentic  accent. 


out  effort  to  win  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  Students  for  these 
three  areas  are  studying  at  the 
People's  Friendship  University  at 
Moscow.  Other  foreign  students 
study  at  the  Oriental  Institute  at 
Leningrad,  the  Sun  Yat-Sen  Founda- 
tion in  Moscow,  the  Marinow  Insti- 
tute in  Moscow,  the  Pan-African 
Students  Union  in  Prague,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Economic  Studies  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  and  the  School  for  Future 
African  Workers  at  Budapest. 

The  communists  use  language  as 
an  important  means  of  building  a 
body  of  human  agreement.  When 
their  countrymen  go  abroad  to  live, 
they  know  well  the  language  of  the 
country  where  they  reside. 


As  Americans  go  abroad,  they 
must  know  languages  well  in  order  to 
describe  accurately  and  intelligently 
their  land,  its  customs,  their  aspira- 
tions. 

Becoming  language-oriented  is 
spiritual.  The  Scriptures  stress  that 
Christian  communication  should  be 
at  the  center  of  construction  of  a 
world  of  concern,  compassion,  and 
character. 

The  biblical  account  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  interprets  the  close  relation- 
ship of  language  and  life.  This 
scriptural  passage  plainly  points  out 
that  God  desires  that  men  should 
live  in  harmony,  on  the  basis  of 
understanding. 

If   a   nation    is   multilingual,    the 
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people  can  unlock  the  thrilling  world 
of  peace,  prosperity,  hope  and 
health.  The  world  of  words  is  one 
that  brings  health  and  healing. 

ACTUALLY,  sometimes  at  no 
expense,  and  other  times  at  an 
investment  of  ten  to  twenty  dollars, 
a  person  can  buy  the  tools  and  aids 
which  will  enable  him  to  start  acquir- 
ing language  fundamentals. 

He  could  use  a  variety  of  methods, 
such  as  phonograph  records,  flash 
cards,  a  verb  wheel,  a  textbook,  and 
picture  books  which  have  stick  fig- 
ures of  persons  who  say  only  the 
foreign  words,  but  whose  actions  in 
the  animated  scenes  suggest  the 
meaning. 

Before  a  person  begins  his  studies, 
he  should  acquire  an  overview  of 
the  benefits  of  language  study.  For 
example,  he  might  read  The  Miracle 
of  Language,  by  Charlton  Laird. 
Published  originally  by  the  World 
Publishing  Company,  it  has  been  re- 
issued for  50  cents  by  the  Fawcett 
World  Library  as  a  Premier  Book 
edition.  In  this  well-written  work, 
an  adventure  with  words,  the  marvel 
and  wonder  of  the  language  is  set 
forth  with  color  and  wit. 

The  reader  will  gain  facts  about 
the  numbers  of  individuals  who  speak 
different  languages.  Laird  estimates 
that  about  400,000,000  speak 
Chinese;  250,000,000,  English;  150,- 
000,000  Russian;  100,000,000,  Ger- 
man; 75,000,000,  Spanish;  and  50,- 
000,000,  French. 

Next,  as  an  individual  reads  such 
a  book  and  starts  to  learn  another 
language,  he  will  learn  more  about 
his  mother  tongue — English.  He  will 


be  more  precise  in  using  it.  He  will 
enjoy  conversing  with  other  people. 

Now,  how  does  a  person  go  about 
learning  another  language?  Well, 
he  can  listen  to  records  and  learn 
authentic  accents.  While  listening, 
he  can  close  his  eyes  and  see  if  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  sentences  of 
the  speaker,  on  the  record. 

For  example,  there  are  the  "Rec- 
ord Time"  recordings  prepared  by 
the  Institute  for  Language  Study,  24 
Clinton  Avenue,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  The  cost  of  the  recordings — 
which  contain  forty  complete  lessons 
by  skilled  native  teachers  on  long- 
playing  records,  a  grammar  and 
five-thousand-word  bilingual  diction- 
ary— is  $9.98.  The  institute  has  pre- 
pared courses  in  Spanish,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Russian,  Modern 
Greek  and  English.  With  this  tool, 
a  person  can  study  by  easy  stages, 
a  step  at  a  time.  Here  a  person  can 
understand  many  everyday  sentences 
and  conversations. 

Next,  a  person  may  desire  to 
acquire  books,  such  as  Spanish 
Through  Pictures,  by  I.  A.  Richards, 
Ruth  C.  Metcalf,  Christine  Gibson. 
This  work,  a  Cardinal  Edition  pub- 
lished by  Pocket  Books,  Inc.  (630 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y.) ,  sells 
for  35  cents  a  copy. 

Little  flash  cards  provide  another 
excellent  supplementary  aid.  Those 
for  children  are  the  Parent  Teacher 
Aids,  of  the  Gelles-Widmer  Co.,  St. 
Louis  17,  Mo.  Some  for  adults  are 
provided  at  approximately  $2.00  to 
$2.50  by  Visual  Education  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  (207  South  Perry  St.,  Day- 
ton 2,  Ohio). 

Wherever  funds  and  time  permit, 
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the  services  provide  free  materials. 
As  Lt.  Colonel  Sidney  Williams  of 
the  Office  of  Information,  Chief  of 
the  Magazine  and  Book  branch  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  Wash- 
ington, has  said : 

"Army  personnel  going  or  sta- 
tioned overseas  are  encouraged  to 
become  qualified  in  foreign  lan- 
guages to  improve  their  performance 
of  duty  and  to  contribute  to  solidar- 
ity and  people-to-people  goodwill,  on 
and  off  duty.  For  this  purpose,  on 
and  off  duty  language  instruction 
facilities,  including  tapes  and  record- 
ings, printed  materials,  audio-visual 
aids,  and  live  instructors  are 
furnished  wherever  funds  and  time 
permit.  USO  type  clubs,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute supplement  appropriated  fund 
(official)  resources  to  round  out 
these  programs." 

He  explained  that  the  Army  con- 
siders as  linguists  only  those  person- 
nel who  pass  annual  language 
proficiency  tests,  both  written  and 
oral,  with  scores  of  "fair"  or  "good" 
listening  and  reading  comprehension. 
These  currently  number  about  35,- 
000 — or  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
active  Army. 

Language  specialists  are  needed 
by  the  Army  as  interpreters,  transla- 
tors, psychological  warfare  special- 
ists, intelligence  personnel,  and 
instructors  for  foreign  armies  which 
use  U.S.  tactics,  techniques  and 
material. 

The  U.S.  Army  Language  School, 
located  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
Calif.,  trains  about  two  thousand 
military  personnel  annually.  The  cur- 
rent body  is  made  up  of  Army  and 


Navy  personnel  of  all  grades,  in 
addition  to  a  smaller  number  of  Air 
Force  personnel  and  civilian  govern- 
ment personnel.  They  pursue  courses 
in  some  thirty  foreign  languages. 
Most  courses  are  of  forty-seven 
weeks'  duration,  but  certain  romance 
languages  (French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Italian ) ,  and  German  are 
taught  in  twenty-four  weeks. 

With  regard  to  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  personnel  are  sent  to  the 
language  schools  when  there  is  a 
need  for  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  in  the  billets  to  which  they 
are  to  be  assigned.  Generally,  this 
practice  applies  to  people  who  are 
going  to  military  assistance  advisory 
groups,  military  missions,  and  naval 
attaches  and  attache  staffs. 

Generally,  language  orientation  for 
personnel  going  overseas  is  a  matter 
for  individual  commands,  explained 
F.  A.  Prehn,  LCDR,  Assistant  Head 
of  the  Magazine  and  Book  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Information.  For  the 
fiscal  year  of  1962,  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  scheduled  courses 
in  eight  different  languages,  ranging 
from  Arabic  to  Turkish,  and  ranging 
from  six  to  thirty-nine  weeks.  The 
thirty-one  classes  had  a  capacity  of 
about  245  students. 

The  Navy  also  provides  foreign 
language  materials  for  interested 
personnel.  The  first  level  materials 
for  forty-three  languages — from 
Albanian  to  Tagalog,  spoken  in  the 
Philippines — consists  of  sets  of  two 
records,  and,  with  exceptions,  a 
pocket-size  pamphlet  called  a  Lan- 
guage Guide. 

For  spoken  language  courses — 
which  presuppose  no  previous  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  foreign  language — there 
are  twenty-four  twelve-inch  records. 
There  also  are  guide  manuals.  For 
individual  or  class  use,  these  may  be 
attained  from  USAFI  by  using  DD 
Form  305.  They  may  be  noted  on 
page  60  of  the  USAFI  catalog. 

Some  commercially  published 
grammars  and  readers  and  other 
texts  are  available  in  limited  quantity 
from  NSC  Norfolk  or  Oakland,  using 
NAVSANDA  Form  1093.  Individuals 
or  small  groups  may  use  them. 

The  Air  Force  does  not  maintain 
a  language  school.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  limited  amount  of  training 
at  Army  schools,  the  Air  Force 
contracts  with  civilian  institutions  for 
the  required  language  courses. 

Certainly,  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel in  increasing  numbers  realize 
their  responsibility  to  learn  foreign 
languages.  A  good  way  is  to  do  it 
informally — at  a  language  table  at 
mealtime,  or  in  an  after-dinner  con- 
versation where  a  skilled  person  can 
serve  as  an  unofficial  tutor  or  guide. 

Learning  another  language  com- 
municates respect  and  regard.  Only 
as  Americans  master  other  languages 
than  English  will  they  be  enabled 
to  defend  and  affirm  positively  and 
in  clear  terms  their  faith  in  religion 
and  democracy  to  peoples  of  other 
lands.  ■  ■ 

Questionable  Progress 

Here's    a    thought   for    today    that    I'm 

sending  your  way, 
Without    treatise    or    sermon    or    text: 
If  you're  getting  ahead  in  this  world, 

just   be   sure 
You're  not  getting  behind  in  the  next. 
— Stephen    Schlitzer 
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Courtship  makes  a  man  spoon,  but 
matrimony  is  what  makes  him  fork 
over. — Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 
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By  Charles  M.  Laymon 


The  Extension  of  the  Incarnation 


THE  incarnation  lies  at  the  very  core  of  the  Christian  faith.  As 
a  mighty  act  of  grace  and  love  God  became  man  for  our  salvation. 
He  expressed  his  full  divinity  in  a  truly  human  life  without  loss  of 
either.  We  customarily  relate  this  to  the  days  of  our  Lord's  fleshly 
existence,  when  "he  [Christ]  .  .  .  did  not  count  equality  with  God  a 
thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  born  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found  in  human  form 
he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death  on 
a  cross"  (Phil.  2:6-8). 

The  above  emphasis  upon  the  incarnation  in  terms  of  the  life, 
ministry,  teachings  and  death  of  Christ,  closely  speaking,  is  the  proper 
one.  There  is  a  broader  perspective,  however,  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  which  gives  meaning  to  the  title  of  this  article,  "The  Extension 
of  the  Incarnation."  As  living  Lord,  Christ  continued  to  act  within 
the  church,  so  much  so  that  it  could  be  referred  to  as  his  body.  It 
will  be  our  purpose  here  to  trace  out  some  of  this  activity. 

Crucifixion — Resurrection — Ascension — Pentecost 

Before  we  can  interpret  meaningfully  the  extension  of  the  incarna- 
tion, we  must  take  a  look  at  the  relationship  between  four  events  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  the  church.  These  are  the  happenings 
that  called  it  into  being,  established  its  character,  and  set  it  upon  its 
course  in  the  world.  They  are  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  return  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 

His  death  on  the  cross  was  a  tragic  shock  to  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
By  it  they  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  (they  had  not  understood 
our  Lord's  words  concerning  his  coming  crucifixion)  catapulted  into 
a  crisis,  compounded  of  sorrow,  fear,  and  disillusionment.  It  was  like 
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coming  to  the  end  of  a  road  one  had  been  traveling;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  future  ahead,  for  the  journey  appeared  to  be  over. 

Then  came  the  resurrection!  What  had  seemed  to  be  a  dead-end 
street  had  been  turned  into  an  arterial  highway  into  the  future.  Jesus 
was  alive;  the  cause  was  also  alive — and  the  disciples  were  alive. 

But  there  was  more  to  come.  The  gospels  and  Acts  also  tell  of 
the  ascension  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  being  lifted  up  from 
the  earth  into  heaven.  That  this  was  a  distinct  experience  is  implied 
in  the  reference  in  Acts  that  limited  the  resurrection  appearances  to 
a  period  of  forty  days.  And  what  brought  them  to  a  close  was  this 
ascension.  Although  the  experience  is  recorded  in  special  terms,  our 
emphasis  in  interpreting  it  should  be  upon  its  spiritual  meaning. 
What  we  have  here  is  the  levitation  of  Jesus  to  an  exalted  position 
"at  the  right  hand  of  God"  (Acts  7:55).  Henceforth  the  church  was 
to  think  of  him  as  transcendent  Lord. 

One  more  experience  was  yet  to  come  to  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
one  that  was  greatly  needed  for  the  days  ahead.  It  was  a  tremendous 
thing  to  think  of  Christ  transcendent;  they  also,  however,  needed 
Christ  as  indwelling  Presence.  And  this  is  what  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  assembled  company  at  Pentecost  brought.  The  ac- 
count of  this  event  in  Acts  2:1-42  describes  a  spiritual  experience  of 
an  ecstatic  nature  in  which  it  was  very  evident  that  God  was  touching 
the  earth  with  heavenly  power  and  glory.  And  when  the  apostle  Peter 
rose  to  interpret  what  it  meant,  he  said  that  a  new  order  of  life  had 
come  to  pass,  one  that  had  been  foreseen  by  the  prophet  Joel.  And  it 
was  from  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ  that  this  had  come  about:  "This 
Jesus  God  raised  up  [the  resurrection],  and  of  that  we  are  all  wit- 
nesses. Being  therefore  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God  [the  ascen- 
sion], and  having  received  from  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  has  poured  out  this  which  you  see  and  hear"  (Acts  2:32-33). 
But  not  only  had  Christ  sent  the  Spirit,  he  had  also  returned 
spiritually  to  indwell  the  hearts  of  his  followers.  The  basis  for  what 
we  are  calling  the  extension  of  the  incarnation  had  now  been  estab- 
lished. 

Daily  Life  in  the  Early  Church 

The  Gospel  of  John  represents  Jesus  as  saying:  "I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.  When  the 
Spirit  of  truth  comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth"  (16:12-13). 
It  was  this  promise  that  the  church  took  to  its  heart  as  it  expressed, 
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day  by  day,  the  new  life  that  it  experienced  in  its  fellowship  with 
Christ,  the  living  and  exalted  Lord.  There  were  many  decisions  to 
make.  And  although  the  phrase  denoting  the  church  as  "the  body  of 
Christ"  (see  1  Cor.  12:12-13),  had  probably  not  yet  come  into 
existence,  the  believers  were  already  living  in  these  terms.  Thus  the 
incarnation  was  being  extended  into  the  future. 

There  is  an  illuminating  passage  in  Acts  that  summarizes  the 
activities  of  the  church  in  the  days  following  Pentecost:  Acts  2:43-47. 

It  points  up  a  number  of  interesting  things  concerning  the  life  of 
the  early  church. 

1.  There  were  "signs  and  wonders"  that  the  apostles  performed. 
These  were  probably  similar  to  those  that  the  gospels  ascribe  to  Jesus 
— casting  out  of  evil  spirits,  healings,  and  conversions.  (See  Acts 
3:1-10.) 

2.  Because  the  brethren  were  of  a  common  mind  and  heart,  they 
held  their  earthly  goods  in  common,  distributing  them  according  to 
the  need. 

3.  They  attended  regularly  the  services  at  the  temple.  As  yet  they 
did  not  think  of  themselves  necessarily  as  a  group  divorced  from 
Judaism.  Was  not  Jesus  to  them  the  Jewish  Messiah? 

4.  Fellowship  was  experienced  in  their  homes  as  they  gathered 
together,  possibly  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  eat  a  common  meal.  At 
this  time  they  would  also  pass  the  bread  and  the  cup  of  wine  while 
they  remembered  Jesus.   (See  1  Cor.  11:17-22.) 

5.  They  lived  a  life  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

6.  The  people  in  the  Jerusalem  community  regarded  them  highly. 

7.  Their  number  continued  to  increase. 

The  Beginning  of  Church  Offices 

The  actual  origin  of  church  offices  is  somewhat  obscure  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  Acts  we  have,  however,  some  indication  as  to  how 
these  came  into  being. 

First  of  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  felt  it  necessary  to  replace  Judas 
in  the  apostolic  band  (Acts  1:15-26).  The  number  twelve  should  be 
kept  intact.  Why?  It  may  have  been  because  of  the  significance  of 
this  figure  as  a  symbol  of  completeness  among  the  Jews.  Twelve 
apostles  would  suggest  a  complete  witness  to  Jesus.  This  became  so 
important  that  one  of  the  early  names  for  this  group  was  "The 
Twelve."  (See  Lk.  9:1;  Jn.  6:70.) 

In  any  case,  the  apostles,  considered  as  the  Twelve,  indicates  an 
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interest  in  officialdom  within  the  early  church.  We  can  see  this  in 
several  instances.  The  first  has  been  mentioned  already;  it  was  the 
decision  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  tragic  defection  and  suicide  of 
Judas.  When  they  made  the  selection,  they  first  of  all  established  the 
qualifications.  The  candidate  must  be  someone  who  had  accompanied 
them  during  all  the  days  of  Jesus'  ministry,  beginning  with  the 
baptism  of  John  and  continuing  through  the  resurrection.  Two  such 
persons  were  found,  Justus  and  Matthias.  There  may  even  have  been 
more  than  these,  but  these  two  persons  seemed  to  fit  best  the  standard. 

The  method  used  to  make  the  choice  was  a  traditional  Hebraic  one; 
they  cast  lots  (see  Judg.  20:9),  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias  (Acts 
1:26).  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  as  the  church  continued  to  make 
up  its  mind  concerning  its  policies,  they  counted  more  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  church  offices  that  Acts  re- 
lates was  the  selection  of  seven  to  officiate  in  the  administration  of 
the  care  for  the  poor  (Acts  6:1-6).  Up  to  now  the  disciples  had  been 
doing  this,  but  the  demands  of  the  work  made  too  great  inroads  upon 
their  energies  and  time  for  preaching.  So  seven  men  of  fine  reputation, 
good  judgment,  and  spiritual  depth  were  named.  These  were  con- 
secrated for  their  task  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Social 
service  workers  need  to  be  "ordained"  too.  In  all  of  this  we  are  to 
see  the  church  increasing  its  efficiency  to  act  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

Gentiles  in  the  Church 

That  Christ  lived  and  died  for  all  men  is  a  truism  among  us;  we  take 
it  for  granted  in  the  church.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  were 
some  hurdles  to  jump  in  that  early  day,  before  this  could  be  widely 
accepted.  At  first  most  of  the  new  converts  were  Jews.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  this  was  true  of  the  Pentecost  ingathering,  for  these 
crowds  were  attending  the  Jewish  feast  by  the  same  name.  And  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  first  Christians  considered  their  activities  as  a 
movement  within  Judaism.  As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  Jesus  the  Lord 
was  also  the  Jewish  Messiah  to  them. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Spirit  within  (the  extension 
of  the  incarnation)  called  upon  them  to  extend  their  fellowship  to 
Gentiles.  We  can  see  this  in  Acts  10  and  11,  where  the  account  of 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius  the  gentile  centurion  is  given,  together 
with  Peter's  defense  for  baptizing  Gentiles,  as  it  was  presented  before 
the  church  at  Jerusalem.  It  took  a  vision,  as  well  as  an  actual  witness- 
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ing  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  upon  a  Gentile  group,  to  convince 
Peter  that  salvation  belonged  to  Gentiles,  too. 

Peter's  act  of  baptizing  Gentiles  was  strongly  questioned  by  the 
apostles  and  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  what  Luke  called  "the  circum- 
cision party"  criticized  him.  But  his  defense  was  direct  and  sure.  He 
described  what  had  happened  in  the  home  of  the  centurion  at 
Caesarea. 

"As  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  them  just  as  on  us  at 
the  beginning.  And  I  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he 
said,  'John  baptized  with  water,  but  you  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.'  If  then  God  gave  the  same  gift  to  them  as  he  gave  to 
us  when  we  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  I  that  I 
could  withstand  God?"  When  they  heard  this  they  were  silenced. 
And  they  glorified  God,  saying,  "Then  to  the  Gentiles  also  God  has 
granted  repentance  unto  life"  (Acts  11:15-18). 

In  spite  of  this,  there  was  a  long  distance  yet  to  travel  before  the 
place  of  Gentiles  was  secure  within  the  Christian  community.  And 
it  was  the  missionary  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul  that  was  the  major 
factor  in  this  advance.  Of  supreme  importance  here  is  the  fact  that, 
even  as  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  this  too  was  a 
Spirit-led  venture. 

The  story  of  Paul's  missionary  journeys  provides  more  than  half 
of  the  Book  of  Acts.  It  is  an  account  of  expanding  horizons,  of  per- 
secution and  struggle,  of  courage  and  faith,  and  also  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  gospel  for  the  Greco-Roman  mind.  And  all  the  way  the 
Lord  Christ  is  at  the  helm.  We  see  this  in  the  decision  at  Antioch 
when  the  Spirit  instructed  the  church  to  undertake  a  missionary 
venture  (Acts  13:1-3).  We  discover  this  in  the  directives  en  route 
when  Paul  is  held  back  from  this  or  that  personal  plan  (Acts  16:6-7), 
and  then  receives  a  vision  indicating  a  door  that  was  open  in 
Macedonia  (Acts  16:8-10).  And  this  is  also  evident  in  the  moments 
when  the  Lord  stood  by  the  apostle  to  encourage  him  (Acts  18:9-10; 
23:11). 

Out  of  these  contacts  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  churches 
were  established  in  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  More  than  this,  a 
large  correspondence  came  into  existence  as  Paul  continued  to  write  to 
these  local  congregations.  The  result  was  that  not  only  was  the  Faith 
extended,  but  also  half  of  the  New  Testament  was  written.  Is  not  all 
this  truly  an  extension  of  the  incarnation?  ■  ■ 
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By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


A  SMALL  tender  chugged  up 
alongside  the  gleaming  white 
yacht  anchored  far  out  in  the  harbor 
of  Bombay  and  a  stout  figure  in  an 
immaculate  linen  suit  and  broad 
Panama  hat  carefully  made  his  way 
from  the  swaying  small  craft  to  the 
platform  and  stairway  that  led  up  to 
the  yacht. 

The  tender  had  already  begun  its 
journey  back  to  the  Bombay  wharves 
as  a  slightly  out-of-breath  Mei  Wong 
appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht. 
A  smile  of  recognition  crossed  the 
broad,  placid  face  of  the  elderly  art 
dealer  as  he  was  met  by  a  tall,  broad 
shouldered  man  with  a  white  goatee. 

"Thank  you  for  coming  so  soon, 
Mr.  Wong."  Martin  Manuelis,  the 
millionaire  owner  of  the  yacht, 
grasped  Mei  Wong's  hand  with  a 
bear-like  grip.  "I  didn't  know  who 
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else  to  turn  to.  I'm  in  the  devil  of  a 
fix!" 

The  art  dealer  nodded.  "Your 
phone  message  certainly  had  the  air 
of  urgency.  You  were  close  to  being 
incoherent." 

Manuelis  made  a  gesture  of  des- 
pair. "No  wonder.  The  tapestry  is 
missing.  The  priceless  eighteenth 
century  dragon  boat  festival  tapestry 
I  purchased  from  you.  And  it  must 
have  been  stolen  by  one  of  my 
guests." 

Mei  Wong  could  understand  the 
millionaire's  concern.  The  tapestry 
had  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
items  his  studio  had  ever  handled. 
He  said:  "I  assume  you  suspect 
someone?" 

Manuelis  groaned.  "It  is  most  em- 
barrassing. But  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive." 

"Who  do  you  think  is  the  guilty 
party?" 

"Any  of  the  people  here  could 
have  taken  it." 

"Where  did  you  keep  the  tapes- 
try?" Mei  Wong  asked. 

"Temporarily  I  stored  it  in  the 
closet  of  my  own  cabin.  I  intended 
to  put  it  in  a  safe  place  ashore  in 
a  few  days.  I  shouldn't  have  waited. 
I  was  called  away  from  the  ship 
yesterday.  The  thief  must  have 
secured  a  duplicate  of  the  key  to  the 
closet  and  taken  it.  I  hadn't  discussed 
the  tapestry  or  anything  concerning 
it  with  any  of  them.  So  I  don't 
understand  how  anyone  knew." 

"Yet  one  of  them  must  certainly 
have  learned  it  was  here,"  Mei  Wong 
commented.  "Realizing  the  value  of 
the  item  the  party  succumbed  to 
temptation  and  stole  it." 


Another  Mei  Wong  mystery 

"That  seems  pretty  clear," 
Manuelis  agreed  with  a  sigh. 

"We  must  find  this  whitewashed 
crow,"  Mei  Wong  said.  "With  a  little 
shrewd  observation  we  should  soon 
find  signs  of  his  darkness  showing." 

Manuelis  led  the  rotund  art  dealer 
to  his  lavish  cabin  and  stood  by  while 
he  made  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  closet.  Then  the  art  dealer 
turned  to  him  and  said:  "Now  I'd 
like  to  meet  your  guests." 

Shortly  afterward  they  came  to 
the  cabin.  There  were  three  of  them. 
Charles  Belden,  fat  and  red-haired, 
an  American  stockbroker;  Dolly 
Lane,  the  lovely  film  star,  brunette 
and  tall;  and  sour-faced  Clarence 
Dent,  an  elderly  millionaire  art  col- 
lector. 

Mei  Wong,  who  sat  behind  the 
millionaire's  desk,  greeted  the  three 


with  an  easy  smile.  "It  is  kind  of  you 
to  come  here  at  my  request.  I  shall 
certainly  not  delay  you  longer  than 
necessary." 

Dolly  Lane  sat  in  an  easy  chair 
opposite  him  and  helped  herself  to  a 
cigarette:  "What's  all  the  mystery? 
Manuelis  wouldn't  tell  us  a  thing." 

Charles  Belden  stepped  forward, 
red-faced  and  blustering.  "I  want  to 
know  what  this  means.  Summoning 
us  here  like  a  lot  of  schoolchildren." 

From  the  back  of  the  cabin  old 
Clarence  Dent  said  dryly:  "If  you'll 
give  Mei  Wong  a  chance  to  speaky 
I'm  sure  he'll  be  glad  to  explain." 

Mei  Wong  bowed.  "So  kind  of 
you,  Mr.  Dent.  And  quite  correct." 

Manuelis  who  stood  by  Mei  Wong 
cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  to  his 
guests  with  an  unhappy  expression: 
"I  must  tell  you  that  I  greatly  dislike 
the  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced.  But  there  is  a  thief  on  the 
yacht!" 
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Charles  Belden  sputtered.  "Are 
you  suggesting — ?" 

"I  am  suggesting  nothing," 
Manuelis  went  on.  "But  I  have  had 
a  valuable  tapestry  stolen  from  my 
cabin.  One  I  recently  purchased  from 
Mei  Wong." 

The  art  dealer  looked  at  the  three 
with  keen  eyes.  "We  hoped  that  one 
of  you  might  be  able  to  help  us." 

Dolly  Lane  chuckled.  "Well,  it's 
true  I  have  had  two  unsuccessful 
plays  in  the  past  year.  And  actually 
I'm  rather  hard  up.  But  if  I  decided 
to  turn  thief  I'd  go  after  something 
a  little  easier  to  cash  in  on  than  a 
tapestry." 

Manuelis     blushed     and     moved 


across  to  the  actress.  "I  assure  you, 
Miss  Lane,  there  is  nothing  personal 
in  this." 

"Don't  try  to  be  delicate,  Martin," 
she  looked  at  him  with  teasing  eyes. 
"This  is  not  a  delicate  matter.  You 
think  one  of  us  is  a  crook." 

"I  should  have  known  better  than 
to  accept  your  invitation  on  this 
cruise,"  Belden,  the  stockbroker, 
said  bitterly.  "And  with  your  per- 
mission I'll  leave  the  ship  at  once." 

Dent,  the  sour-faced  collector, 
gave  a  thin  cackle  of  laughter.  "He 
may  not  give  permission  unless  his 
tapestry  turns  up." 

Belden  turned  on  the  old  man. 
"You  keep  out  of  this!  And  anyway, 
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you're   the   only  one  who'd  be  in- 
terested in  an  item  like  that." 

A/TEI  WONG  stood  up  and  inter- 
rupted what  appeared  to  be  a 
growing  argument  between  the  two 
men.  "I  am  sorry  we  have  upset 
you,"  he  said.  "But  one  has  to  start 
an  investigation  somewhere.  The 
tapestry  will  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  underworld  of  unscrupulous 
dealers.  There  are  many  who  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  price  for  a  rich 
and  rare  design  of  this  type." 

Belden,  the  stockbroker,  touched 
a  match  to  a  huge  cigar  he'd  stuck 
in  his  mouth:  "Doesn't  interest  me. 
Those  eighteenth  century  tapestries 
may  be  worth  plenty.  But  I'm  still 
more  interested  in  good  solid  bonds!" 

Dent  frowned.  "I  don't  agree.  I'd 
rather  have  that  tapestry  than  any 
amount  of  bonds.  Although  I  didn't 
steal  it.  Put  that  tapestry  or  any  other 
piece  of  its  type  beside  a  stack  of 
bonds  to  equal  it  in  value.  You'd 
find  it  much  better  to  look  at  than 
the  little  stack  of  paper." 

Belden  gave  a  nasty  grin.  "But  it's 
the  little  stack  of  paper  that  pays 
the  bills." 

"And  puts  the  money  into  shows," 
Dolly  Lane  joined  in.  "I'm  on  Mr. 
Belden's  side.  I  like  the  bonds." 

Manuelis  looked  at  Mei  Wong 
with  dismay:  "This  is  all  so  pointless. 
We  are  getting  nowhere." 

"On  the  contrary,"  Mei  Wong 
shook  his  head,  "I  think  we  have 
arrived  at  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem." He  moved  toward  the  three 
and  eyed  them  each  in  turn.  Then 


he  added  slowly.  "I  know  now  who 
the  thief  is." 

Dolly  Lane  sat  back  with  a  gasp. 
"You  do?  I  hope  you  don't  think  I'm 
the  one." 

The  art  dealer  smiled  blandly  and 
turned  to  Manuelis.  "You  said  when 
I  first  came  here,  Mr.  Manuelis,  that 
no  one  aboard  knew  about  the 
tapestry.  That  you  had  not  men- 
tioned it  nor  described  it  to  anyone." 

"That  is  so,"  Manuelis  nodded. 

"And  yet,  just  now,  one  of  these 
good  people  did  accurately  give  a 
partial  description  of  the  tapestry." 
Mei  Wong  faced  Belden.  "You  re- 
member, Mr.  Belden?" 

The  stockbroker  registered  aston- 
ishment and  removed  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth:  "What's  this?" 

"Only  a  few  moments  ago,"  Mei 
Wong  went  on  calmly,  "you  ac- 
curately told  us  that  the  tapestry 
was  an  eighteenth  century  piece.  A 
thing  you  could  only  know  by  seeing 
it  and  realizing  its  value.  I  don't 
think  you  are  as  ignorant  of  oriental 
art  as  you  would  have  us  believe,  Mr. 
Belden.  And  I  suggest  that  your  host 
search  your  quarters  on  board." 

With  a  strangled  cry  of  anger 
Belden  made  a  break  for  the  cabin 
door  only  to  be  met  by  one  of  the 
ship's  officers  armed  with  a  revolver. 
The  big  man  stopped  short  and 
turned  to  the  group  in  the  cabin, 
abject  and  with  his  guilt  clearly 
showing  in  his  coarse  face. 

"A  small  precaution  I  suggested," 
Mei  Wong  smiled.  "To  catch  a  slip- 
pery frog  requires  more  than  one 
hand."  ■  ■ 


Some  cars  have  fluid  drive;  others  just  have  a  drip  at  the  wheel. — Sunshine. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Be  a  Teacher? 


By  Paul  B.  Maves 


DO  you  like  to  find  out  how  things 
work,  what  makes  them  tick, 
how  they  are  put  together,  where 
they  come  from,  how  they  got  that 
way?  Do  you  like  to  show  others 
what  you  know  and  help  them  learn 
it,  too? 

Do  you  like  to  study?  Do  you  have 
a  good  memory?  Can  you  visualize 
an  operation  or  a  process  as  a  whole 
and  can  you  then  break  it  down 
into  its  parts  or  phases  with  a  view 
to  seeing  the  relationships  between 
the  parts?  More  than  this,  do  you 
like  persons  and  like  to  work  with 
persons?  Do  you  have  patience  to 
bear  with  the  stupid  and  persistence 
to  stick  with  unsolved  problems?  If 
you  can  say  yes  to  these,  then  maybe 
you  should  be  a  teacher. 

Teaching  Is  Important 

Education  is  the  process  whereby 
society  passes  on  to  each  generation 
its  wisdom,  experience,  knowledge, 
and  skill.  If  there  is  a  breakdown  in 
education,  a  people  could  fall  from 
greatness  into  savagery  in  a  matter 
of  decades.  Education  is  the  process 
whereby  research  scientists,  scholars, 
and  philosophers  share  what  they 
are  discovering  with  those  who  make 


the  decisions  and  carry  out  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  these  findings. 
If  it  were  not  for  education,  a  society 
would  be  like  a  body  with  all  the 
nerves  out. 

Teaching  is  the  art  of  helping 
persons  learn.  Teaching  is  the 
directing  of  the  educational  process. 
Teaching  is  opening  doors  and 
windows  to  growing  minds.  Teach- 
ing is  organizing  experience.  Teach- 
ing is  selecting  the  best  knowledge 
from  the  storehouse  of  human 
memory  and  sharing  it  with  those 
who  are  ready  to  learn.  Through  that 
sharing  the  treasures  of  our  cultural 
heritage  are  increased  and  enhanced. 

This  is  why  a  dynamic,  ambitious 
nation  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
driving  to  become  supreme  among 
modern  industrial  nations,  regards  its 
elementary  school  teachers  more 
highly  than  its  engineers  and  pays 
them  the  highest  salaries  of  any  of 
the  professions.  It  takes  scientists  to 
forge  a  modern  nation,  but  it  takes 
teachers  to  produce  scientists. 

America  Values  Education 

Americans  value  education  and 
spend  around  fifteen  billion  dollars 
a  year  on  their  schools.   However, 


Dr.   Maves  is  professor  of  Religious  Education,   Drew   University, 
Madison,  N.J. 
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leaders  like  James  B.  Conant  make 
it  clear  that  we  must  spend  even 
more,  especially  in  the  slums  and  the 
underprivileged  areas  of  our  nation, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  greatness. 
In  the  fall  of  1960  there  were  around 
1,500,000  men  and  women  teach- 
ing in  our  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Another  165,000 
were  teaching  in  non-public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  In  1958 
almost  350,000  other  persons  were 
teaching  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Wide  Range  of 
Teaching  Opportunities 

The  common  stereotype  of  the 
schoolteacher  as  a  dried  up  old  maid 
with  horn-rimmed  glasses  and  hair 
drawn  back  in  a  bun  who  teaches 
subjects  that  do  not  matter  to  bratty 
kids  no  one  likes  and  who  do  not 
want  to  learn  has  to  go!  It  does  not 
fit  the  facts.  Persons  are  teaching 
things  all  the  way  from  arc  welding 
to  xylophone  playing,  from  cultural 
anthropology  to  zoology,  from  grow- 
ing more  corn  to  flying  faster  planes, 
from  tuning  atomic  motors  to  putting 
rockets  on  the  moon,  from  algebra 
to  paleontology — not  only  knowl- 
edge, but  skills,  sensitivities,  insights. 

Some  teach  nursery  school  chil- 
dren; others  teach  persons  who  have 
retired.  There  are  teachers  in  indus- 
try as  well  as  in  public  schools, 
teachers  in  special  schools  working 
with  emotionally  disturbed,  or  men- 
tally retarded,  or  physically  handi- 
capped persons  such  as  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  spastic.  There  are 
those  who  work  with  the  gifted  as 
well  as  those  who  work  with  the 
slow. 


Teaching  Is  a  Man's  Job  Too 

In  American  schools  most  of  the 
teachers  are  women.  But  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  Until  a  hundred 
years  ago  very  few  women  were 
teachers.  At  the  present  time,  men 
are  increasingly  being  brought  into 
the  elementary  schools,  even  into 
nursery  schools,  for  we  are  seeing 
much  more  clearly  the  importance 
of  having  children  know  and  identify 
with  an  adequate,  mature,  and  at- 
tractive man.  As  the  importance  of 
teaching  is  increasingly  seen  and  as 
the  salary  scales  are  raised,  men  are 
finding  it  attractive  to  enter  the 
teaching  field.  This  is  not  for  the 
sissy  or  the  queer  or  the  maladjusted 
man,  however.  What  we  need  are 
strong,  grown-up  men  with  both 
compassion  and  intelligence  who 
have  both  knowledge  and  convic- 
tions. 

What  Does  Teaching  Require? 

Teaching  is  a  learned  profession. 
The  standard  of  a  college  degree  for 
teaching  in  the  public  school  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  widely  ac- 
cepted. In  some  states  a  master's  de- 
gree is  almost  essential,  with  many 
teachers  going  on  to  the  doctor's 
degree.  This  means  from  four  to 
seven  or  eight  years  of  preparation 
beyond  high  school.  It  is  essential 
that  the  teacher  master  the  subject 
matter  or  area  of  his  teaching.  It  is 
important  that  he  know  something  of 
the  process  of  learning  and  of  human 
development.  He  must  perfect  the 
skills  of  lesson  planning,  classroom 
management,  evaluation,  and  com- 
munication. 

Furthermore,  knowledge  is  grow- 
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ing  so  fast  and  our  understanding  of 
the  world  is  changing  so  rapidly  that 
the  teacher  must  study  constantly 
to  keep  up.  He  is  required  to  partici- 
pate in  workshops,  to  take  refresher 
courses,  to  go  to  summer  school  oc- 
casionally. He  will  participate  in  the 
activities  of  his  professional  organi- 
zation. He  will  read  the  journals  and 
books  related  to  his  work. 

The   Compensations  of   Teaching 

The  rewards  of  teaching  are  many 
and  varied,  depending  upon  the  per- 
son and  the  situation.  For  me  one  of 
the  things  I  prize  about  teaching  is 
the  opportunity  and  the  challenge 
it  affords  me  to  keep  on  learning. 
Another  is  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  to  work  with  lively,  interesting 
persons.  Still  another  reward  comes 
in  seeing  those  whom  I  have  taught 
grow  into  mature  persons  who  make 
significant  contributions  to  society  in 
their  work  and  in  their  homes.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  deep  sense  of  engag- 
ing in  a  highly  significant  social  en- 
terprise. Finally,  teaching  offers  one 
of  the  most  strategic  opportunities 
for  making  a  Christian  witness. 

There  are  frustrations  and  irrita- 
tions, too.  There  is  the  irritation  of 
the  chores  and  petty  details  that 
creep  into  any  occupation,  such  as 
bookkeeping  and  meetings.  There  is 
the  heartache  that  comes  when  one 
has  a  student  who  refuses  to  learn, 
when  one  has  to  stand  by  and  see  a 
student  who  is  full  of  promise  waste 
or  destroy  his  talents. 

The  salary  scale  varies  widely 
from  state  to  state  and  from  school  to 
school.  The  average  salary  in  the 
public    school    runs    about    $5,000. 
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However,  it  ranges  from  a  low  aver- 
age of  about  $3,000  in  some  states  to 
$6,000  in  others.  Starting  salaries 
are  lower  and  top  salaries  are  much 
higher.  Both  depend  upon  training 
and  experience. 

Education  Is  in  Ferment 

This  is  an  exciting  time  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  Everywhere 
education  is  being  discussed.  Many 
experiments  are  being  conducted. 
The  schools  are  being  reorganized  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  new  age. 
There  are  exciting  breakthroughs  in 
teaching  methods  and  materials.  One 
who  comes  into  teaching  today  has 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
help  shape  the  schools  of  the  future, 
and  through  them  the  future  of  our 
society.  But  because  of  the  tension 
and  uncertainty  and  criticism,  the 
teacher  will  have  to  be  tough,  resil- 
ient, and  flexible  in  his  thinking. 

Maybe  this  is  for  you.  ■  ■ 

NOTE:  For  further  information 
write  to  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Division  of  Public  Docu- 
ments, Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  a 
copy  of  "Teaching  As  a  Career"  (Ed- 
ucational Pamphlet  No.  122,  1959, 
20 i  per  copy),  and  to  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Six- 
teenth St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  information  leaflets.  You'll  find 
a  great  number  of  these  all  very 
helpful. 
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MOUSE 


By 

Arnold  Porter 


Be  It  Ever  So  Vile   .   .   . 


I  KNOW  where  I  want  to  go/'  said 
Randolph. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  if  you  want  to 
get  there  you  will  have  to  change 
your  ways." 

"Your  mind  is  in  a  theological  rut," 
said  Randolph.  "I'm  talking  about  my 
rotation  assignment  to  Texas." 

"Now  Randolph,  we  aren't  going 
to  Texas  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it." 

"But  you  won't  have  anything  to 
say  about  it.  Darts  and  the  map, 
you  know,  and  Texas  has  the  biggest 
area." 

"That's  true,  Randolph,  but  let  me 
keep  my  illusions.  I  don't  want  to  go 
to  Texas." 

"Chaplain,  there  is  no  place  in  the 


United  States  like  Texas  and  no 
place  in  Texas  like  San  Antonio  and 
no  place  in  San  Antonio  like  Ran- 
dolph Air  Force  Base." 

"That's  a  comfort  to  me  really,  Ran- 
dolph. At  least  I  know  there's  only 
one  such  place  in  the  United  States." 

"Chaplain,  how  can  you  be  so  un- 
appreciative?  How  is  it  that  you  have 
lived  in  Texas  so  long  and  still  have 
such  dismal  ideas?" 

"It's  true,  Randolph,  they  are  dis- 
mal— realistic  but  dismal!" 

"You  sound  like  Texas  was  as  bad 
as  Greenland  or  Korea." 

"Listen,  Randolph,  I've  served  in 
Greenland  and  in  Texas  and  I  have 
a  similar  theological  view  regarding 
both  locations." 
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"Well,  tell  me — I  couldn't  stop 
you  if  I  tried." 

"Randolph,  I'm  willing  to  admit 
that  God  made  these  places  but  I 
never  expect  to  understand  why." 

"With  an  attitude  like  yours  you 
don't  deserve  to  be  sent  to  Texas. 
You'll  probably  go  to  Kansas  or 
some  place  like  that.  Where  would 
you  go,  Chaplain,  if  you  did  have  a 
choice?" 

"The  Northwest." 
"The  Pacific  Northwest?" 
"Of  course,  Randolph." 
"What's  it  like  out  there?" 
"Ah,  Randolph,  the  first  thing  you 
notice  is  how  green  the  country  lies 
with  ferns  six  feet  high  in  the  forests. 
Hills  of  wild  rhododendrons,  moun- 
tains,  rivers,   lakes,   snow,   the   sea, 
deer,    bear,    salmon,    trout,     gray- 
ling—" 

"What  makes  it  so  green?" 
"The   climate,   Randolph." 
"What  kind  of  a  climate  is  it?" 
"At  times  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
moisture." 

"How  come?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Randolph,  clouds 
usually  lose  their  moisture  when  they 
approach    the    Cascade    Range    of 
mountains." 
"And  then?" 

"All  right,  Randolph,  the  rainy 
season  lasts  nine  months.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  mascot  is  a  duck 
and  that's  the  only  place  I  know  of 
where  chickens  never  go  in  out  of  the 
rain." 

"It  sounds  terrible.  Why  do  you 
like  it?" 

"The  same  reason  you  like  Texas, 
I  suppose — I  grew  up  there.  But 
you  know,  Randolph,  when  I  think 


"Could  you  come  here  for  a  second, 
dear?" 


of  all  that  rain,  Texas  seems  to  im- 
prove." 

"Well,  Chaplain,  when  I  think  of 
how  hot  it  gets  in  San  Antonio,  all 
that  free  air  conditioning  in  the 
Northwest  sounds  attractive." 

"It's  kind  of  pathetic  and  kind  of 
humorous,  Randolph.  Most  of  us 
left  home  because  we  didn't  like  it 
or  else  we  wanted  to  see  the  world 
and  then  we  spend  twenty-five  years 
griping  because  the  service  doesn't 
station  us  in  our  home  state.  After 
that  we  retire  at  some  place  we 
came  to  know  in  the  service." 

"I'm  going  right  back  to  San  An- 
tonio," said  Randolph. 

"O.  K.,  but  you  might  be  disap- 
pointed. I  think  Thomas  Wolfe  was 
right,  'You  can't  go  home  again/  * 
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THE  HARVEST 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


THE  ripe  stalks  of  corn  rippled 
around  the  barn  like  green  re- 
cruits on  parade,  hinting  of  the  puls- 
ing harvest  to  come.  But  death,  not 
life,  ruled  the  Maryland  fields  that 
September  day. 

Inside  the  barn  half-hidden  in  the 
corn  field,  a  small,  frail,  fragile  little 
woman  who  had  once  been  denied 
work  in  her  hometown  because  she'd 
been  too  "puny,"  flitted  endlessly 
from  row  upon  row  of  beds  oc- 
cupied by  mutilated  and  horribly 
torn  humanity. 

There  were  hundreds  of  them — 
all  needed  immediate  medical  at- 
tention. For  the  odds  of  surviving  a 
wound  in  the  Civil  War  were  seven 
to  one;  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  Union  casualties  during  the  war 
died  of  disease  in  the  hospital  tents, 
not  on  the  battlefield. 

Yet,  this  total  might  well  have 
been  higher  if  not  for  the  efforts 
of  one  gallant,  diminutive  little  Yan- 
kee woman  whose  compassionate  and 
warm  heart  reached  out  to  the  suf- 
fering wounded  of  both  sides. 

That  day  at  Antietam,  for  ex- 
ample, the  area  surrounding  the 
barn  was  heavily  contested  by  both 
North  and  South.  Three  times  the 
air  was   filled  with  screaming  shot 


and  exploding  shell.  But  the  daunt- 
less little  black-haired  lady  in  the 
big  gingham  apron  remained  un- 
ruffled, tending  to  the  wounded  as 
the  hot,  thick  sulphurous  gunpowder 
smoke  swirled  through  the  barn 
stinging  her  eyes  and  gagging  her 
throat. 

She  stayed  at  the  side  of  those 
who  needed  her:  lancing  cheek 
wounds  with  a  pocket  knife,  dis- 
tributing bread  and  crackers  to  the 
wounded,  cooking  gruel  over  endless 
hot  fires,  and  handing  out  lanterns 
to  Army  surgeons  who  had  quit 
operating  when  their  candles  burned 
out. 

There  was  new  hope  born  in  the 
suffering  men  at  Antietam  that 
bloody  September  day.  And  al- 
though hundreds  of  men  were  cut 
down,  many  lived  to  see  their  loved 
ones  again  and  to  begin  the  task 
of  rebuilding  a  torn  and  bleeding 
nation.  For  at  last  someone  cared  if 
they  lived  or  died.  And  that  some- 
one— a  tiny  black-haired  angel  born 
on  Christmas  Day — was  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Another  who  had 
lighted  the  way  centuries  ago. 
(Do  you  know  who  this  diminutive 
little  Yankee  woman  was?  See  page 
54  for  answer.) 
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An  Air  Force  Squadron 
and  Its  Foster  Children 


By  Alice  Ogle 


IN  the  midst  of  war-talk,  bomb- 
talk,  and  all  the  rending,  tearing 
situations  across  the  world,  the  story 
of  an  Air  Force  squadron  that  has 
taken  124  Japanese  orphans — from 
month-old  babies  to  teen-agers — un- 
der its  wing  is  a  welcome  and  inspir- 
ing one. 

On  the  Island  of  Kyushu  near 
Fukuoka  on  the  Genkai  Sea,  Captain 
Andrew  F.   Pulliam,   6918th   Radio 
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Squadron  Mobile  (USAFSS),  and 
his  nearly  three  hundred  men  and 
their  wives  and  families  sponsor 
what  amounts  to  a  foster  home  for 
homeless  young  Japanese. 

"It  is  not  supported  by  any  re- 
ligious organization,"  says  the  cap- 
tain. "The  Japanese  Government  al- 
lots approximately  17  cents  per  day 
per  child  for  total  support  that  must 
include    buildings,    clothing,    food, 


and  administrative  overhead.  And 
Japanese  people  contribute  within 
their  capability." 

This  benevolent  group  of  Ameri- 
cans has  dedicated  itself  to  providing 
a  better  standard  of  living  for  these 
waifs,  with  supplemental  food, 
clothing,  educational  opportunity 
and  repair  of  the  buildings  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  "We  also  endeav- 
or to  plant  a  good  image  of  Ameri- 
cans by  instilling  the  ideals  of  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  in  the  minds  of 
the  children,"  Captain  Pulliam  ex- 
plained. 

Last  year,  the  men  and  their  fami- 
lies gave  a  Christmas  party  com- 
plete with  Santa  Claus  at  the  or- 
phanage. There  were  gifts.  There 
was  ice  cream.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year,  there  have  been  picnics 
with  plenty  of  eats,  especially  hot 
dogs.  The  Japanese  orphans  attend 
ball  games  whenever  servicemen  had 
time  to  get  together  for  a  game. 

Men  of  the  squadron  contribute 
their  own  money  and  an  astonishing 
amount  of  time  and  labor  to  further 
this  benevolent  project.  They  buy 
coal,  school  uniforms,  medicines, 
shoes,  and  any  items  that  it  is  felt 
will  further  the  overall  plan  to  give 
these  unfortunate  children  what 
Captain  Pulliam  calls  "the  best  break 
possible." 

"The  buildings  are  beyond  eco- 
nomical repair,"  he  says.  "We  need 
a  new  dormitory  and  have  made  this 
our  priority  project.  Some  people 
say  our  plans  are  over-ambitious. 
But  I  say  we  will  build  a  dormitory  1 
A  'one  dollar'  drive  or  something 
similar  will  do  the  job.  I  have  already 
accumulated  $1,000  and  am  working 


on  estimates  for  the  new  building. 

"Our  clothing  supply  is  adequate 
at  present  but  we  are  in  the  process 
of  buying  school  uniforms.  Here  in 
Japan  most  children  wear  a  uniform 
of  the  same  color.  This  prohibits  the 
embarrassment  of  overdressing  by 
the  well-to-do  and  lack  of  clothing 
among  the  poor.  A  good  idea,  we 
think." 

All  aid  to  Wajiro  Orphanage,  a 
name  selected  by  the  squadron  and 
installed  on  a  sign  which  arouses 
great  pride  in  the  Japanese  young- 
sters, is  direct.  "No  middle  man,  no 
administrative  overhead,"  says  the 
captain.  "Even  the  typing  of  letters 
is  done  by  volunteers  among  us.  All 
of  our  funds  are  carefully  controlled 
by  a  council  and  a  commissioned 
officer." 

No  one  knows  how  many  little 
children  in  the  world  sleep  on  wood- 
en floors  in  unheated  rooms  in  the 
coldest  of  weathers.  No  one  knows 
how  many  sleep  under  the  open  sky. 
It  is  a  joyful  thing  to  know  that  a 
group  of  Americans  are  saving  124 
youngsters  from  cold  and  hunger — 
and  even  going  further  to  instill  con- 
fidence and  faith  and  courage  in 
them. 

It  is  marvelous  to  know  that  the 
American  image  is  a  shining  one  to 
children  of  Japan.  But,  mostly,  it 
is  a  source  of  immense  pride  to 
learn  that  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  express  the  traditional  warm- 
heartedness of  America  in  another 
land. 

Captain  Andrew  F.  Pulliam's  ad- 
dress is  6918th  Radio  Squadron 
Mobile  (USAFSS),  APO  929,  San 
Francisco,  California.  ■  ■ 
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Do  you  Want  to  Qo  into  Polities? 


By  Brooks  Hays 


POLITICS  is  the  means  by  which 
the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment is  made  to  function.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  United 
States'  Constitution  based  on  the 
Judaeo-Christian  concepts  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  individual  worth 
and  dignity.  Their  purpose  was  to 
create  a  society  where  all  people 
could  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  security.  They  took  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  sacred  responsibility  of 
government  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  complete  ex- 
ercise of  individual  conscience  and 
the  complete  development  of  in- 
dividual abilities.  But  they  left  the 
development  of  the  machinery  to  ac- 
tivate their  historic  undertaking  to 
the  ingenuity  of  our  people,  outlin- 
ing only  the  bare  legal  requirements 
necessary  for  the  process  of  choosing 
those  members  of  society  who  might 
hold  the  reins  of  power. 

Politics  as  we  know  it  today  is  the 
result  of  an  evolutionary  process 
which  began  even  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified.  While  it  has 
gradually  become  intertwined  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  our  system,  it  is 


basically  an  extra-legal  device  de- 
signed to  offer  the  people  the  choice 
necessary  to  make  the  concept  of 
consent  of  the  governed  meaningful. 
Through  the  machinery  of  politics, 
we  enable  the  people  to  voice  their 
preferences  in  such  a  way  as  to 
guarantee  essentially  that  their  judg- 
ments will  be  carried  out. 

When  one  goes  into  politics  then, 
he  has  made  a  decision  to  attempt 
to  gain  public  office  to  serve  the 
people.  In  order  to  serve  the  people, 
of  course,  he  must  obtain  political 
power.  While  our  system  is  designed 
to  restrict  the  power  of  our  elected 
officials,  nonetheless  they  still  exer- 
cise considerable  control  over  the 
affairs  of  their  fellow  citizens.  There- 
fore the  quality  of  the  candidates 
offered  is  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  success  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Qualifications  for  Successful  Service 
While  everyone  knows  that  "poli- 
tics makes  strange  bedfellows," 
what  our  country  needs  most  to  in- 
sure the  survival  of  our  way  of  life 
is  the  continuous  entry  into  politics 


Brooks    Hays    is    an    assistant    to    The    President,    White    House, 
Washington. 
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of  outstanding  people  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Almost  every  profession  is 
represented  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress or  in  the  state  legislatures  or  in 
the  city  councils.  The  qualities  es- 
sential to  making  a  valuable  contri- 
bution include  integrity,  morality, 
judgment,  intelligence,  and,  of 
course,  loyalty. 

When  we  see  men  lacking  in  these 
ingredients  apparently  being  suc- 
cessful, we  should  remember  that 
their  fame  will  be  fleeting.  Lasting 
honors  go  to  those  who  reveal  the 
sense  of  responsibility  that  must  be 
associated  with  the  possession  of 
power.  Although  lobbies  and  inter- 
rest  groups  have  an  important  role  in 
the  political  process,  the  astute  poli- 
tician will  know  how  to  balance  these 
forces  in  a  manner  that  protects  the 
public  interest.  His  religious  expe- 
rience and  convictions  will  often 
serve  him  well  in  making  these  judg- 
ments. But  he  must  not  conduct  him- 
self in  a  manner  that  would  tend  to 
make  him  liable  to  the  charge  of 
using  religion  as  a  weapon  against 
his  political  opponents. 

Religion  and  Prayer  in  Politics 

Early  in  my  own  career  I  de- 
termined that  I  would  not  identify 
my  candidacy  with  a  "righteous 
cause."  This  is  not  to  say  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  moral  values,  po- 
litical campaigns  do  not  present  clear 
choices.  In  many  races  "the  right" 
is  distinguishable  as  favoring  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  am  pointing  out, 
however,  that  invoking  divine  ap- 
probation for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
favor  at  the  polls  is  not  in  our  tra- 
dition and  should  be  repudiated. 


While  I  believe  strongly  in  the 
practice  of  prayer  in  political  mat- 
ters, I  question  the  use  of  prayer  to 
seek  victory  for  oneself  or  a  favorite. 
I  prefer  the  example  of  one  of  the 
country's  great  pugilists  who  was 
once  asked  if  he  prayed  for  victory 
in  the  ring.  He  replied,  "Would 
that  be  fair?  With  God  on  my  side 
the  other  fellow  really  wouldn't  have 
much  of  a  chance,  would  he?" 

It  is  in  the  individual  determina- 
tion of  grave  policy  decisions  and 
political  judgments  that  religious 
guidance  has  chief  significance.  My 
political  course  has  been  full  of 
frustration,  yet  I  believe  that  God 
has  made  his  strength  and  his  counsel 
available  in  the  major  decisions.  I 
have  not  sought  to  determine 
through  prayer  a  course  of  expe- 
diency and  success  but  rather  by 
resort  to  spiritual  resources  I  have 
sought  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  stirs  the  heart  of  more  public 
men  perhaps  than  the  people  know, 
namely,  "What  is  right?" 

In  his  farewell  address,  George 
Washington  made  a  plea  for  public 
morality  which  he  knew  could  not 
be  maintained  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  religion.  Every  useful  politi- 
cal career  brings  one  at  some  stage 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  Paul,  and  in  such  a 
situation  we  should  be  permitted  to 
paraphrase  his  words,  "Neither 
count  I  my  political  life  dear  unto 
myself." 

How   Do   You    Get   into    Politics? 

While  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  the  great  majority  of  out- 
standing elective  public  officials  have 
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started  at  the  bottom  and  gone  up 
the  ladder  of  political  positions. 
Thus  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  political  novice  to  begin  by  as- 
sisting in  the  campaign  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  man  running 
for  a  local  public  office.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  someone  who 
volunteered  his  services  being  turned 
down.  There  are  thousands  of  routine 
tasks  that  need  handling,  from  ad- 
dressing campaign  literature  to  baby- 
sitting with  the  candidate's  children. 
Over  a  time  a  person's  special  talents 
will  generally  be  recognized,  and  he 
may  end  up  writing  speeches  or  do- 
ing research  or  even  making 
speeches.  There  is  no  finer  training 
ground  for  knowing  what  is  involved 
in  running  for  public  office  than  get- 
ting caught  up  in  a  local  race  for 
city  councilman  or  school  board 
member. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  our 
budding  politician  will  gradually 
meet  many  men  who  hold  public 
office.  He  should  attend  as  many 
public  functions  and  official  sessions 
of  local  governing  bodies  as  he  can 
so  that  he  can  watch  these  men  in 
action.  He  will  soon  learn  whom  to 
respect,  whom  to  trust,  and  whom  to 
emulate.  Often  he  will  find  a  man 
whose  beliefs  and  methods  meet 
with  his  wholehearted  approval,  and 
he  can  then  attempt  to  study  this 
man's  style  of  political  performance. 

Basic  to  preparing  oneself  for  a 
career  in  politics  is  developing  a 
sound  understanding  of  public  issues. 
Before  one  offers  himself  to  the  vot- 
ing public,  he  should  have  made  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  factors 
relevant  to  the  office  he  seeks.  He 


owes  it  to  the  electorate  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  problems 
he  will  have  to  face  in  public  office 
and  about  the  possible  solutions  that 
are  available.  He  must  repeat  this 
process  again  and  again  as  he  aspires 
to  higher  and  higher  office. 

And,  finally,  he  must  work  out  for 
himself  a  political  philosophy  which 
represents  his  best  thinking  on  mat- 
ters of  public  interest,  drawing  heav- 
ily on  his  spiritual  and  moral  re- 
sources. Only  in  this  way  can  he 
provide  the  people  of  our  country 
with  the  kind  of  candidate  who  will 
insure  the  preservation  of  our  funda- 
mental liberties.  There  is  no  more 
sacred  trust  than  having  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
our  fellowman.  Politics  in  this  sense 
is  one  of  the  most  challenging  and 
satisfying  of  careers  available  to  a 
person  of  deep  spiritual  convictions. 


ANSWER 

to 
"The  Harvest" 

CLARA  BARTON,  founder  of  the 
U.S.  Red  Cross.  One  hundred  years 
ago  this  month — on  September  17, 
1862 — the  bitter  battle  of  Antietam, 
Maryland,  was  fought  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Bodies  of  the 
dead  were  literally  heaped  like  cord- 
wood  and  blood  ran  like  a  river  of 
water  in  one  hotly  contested  lane. 
Despite  Miss  Barton's  fine  work  and 
that  of  the  U.S.  Sanitation  Commis- 
sion, 15  per  cent  of  the  wounded 
died  in  the  Civil  War  as  compared 
to  2  per  cent  in  the  Korean  Conflict. 
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Xette^  to*  a  Cka^uam 


December  16,   1961 


The  Protestant  Chaplain, 
University  Hospital, 
Middletown,  Michigan 

Dear  Sir: 

During  July,  1960,  I  nearly  died  of  severe  lung  hemorrhages, 
caused  by  blood  clots,  and  experienced  while  a  patient  in  your  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  To  preserve  my  life,  Dr.  John  L.  Richard,  one  of  your 
top  surgeons,  performed  a  vena  cava,  a  tying  off  of  the  great  vessels 
coming  from  the  lower  part  of  my  body.  This  surgery,  though  saving 
my  life,  rendered  me  totally  and  permanently  disabled.  It  also  en- 
dowed me  with  a  lifetime  quota  of  constant  pain;  at  first,  this  was 
almost  unbearable. 

The  operation  forced  the  blood  to  bore  through  the  very  meat  of 
my  body,  by  means  of  pressure,  thus  forming  new  channels  through 
which  to  return  to  my  over-burdened  heart.  This  process  caused  me 
enough  agony  to  literally  unhinge  my  mind  and,  but  for  the  help  of 
sedative  drugs,  I'm  sure  death  would  have  followed  the  surgery.  From 
the  incision  (just  above  the  navel)  downwards,  my  body  and  legs 
swelled  to  horrible  proportions  due  to  this  extreme  pressure,  and  my 
bed  was  so  positioned  as  to  have  my  legs  well  above  my  head;  since 
I  lay  in  this  ungainly  position  for  many  days,  you  can  guess  at  the 
amount  of  pain  involved.  To  this  day  I  shudder  with  thought  of  it. 
Infection  came,  and  had  to  be  fought  also.  A  major  battle  in  itself! 

Though  pain  is  with  me  always  and  shall  be  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
I  have  trained  myself  to  ignore  it  for  the  most  part,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  such  training.  This  is  what  I  wished  to  write  to  you  about, 
for  I  fear  that,  unknown  to  you,  I  have  done  you  an  injustice  through 
my  line  of  reasoning  and  thoughts  during  that  period  of  trial  and 
tribulation.  For  this,  I  am  now  indeed  sorry,  and  will  attempt  to 
explain. 

When  finally  able,  via  the  trundled  bed  method,  to  visit  your 
beautiful  little  chapel  for  Sunday  services,  I  let  the  nurses  push  me 
up  there.  It  was  my  thought  that  circumstances  behooved  me  to  do 
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this  and  to  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  for  the  boon  of  life  continued.  It 
had  become  known  to  me  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  such  as  my 
own  terminated  on  the  autopsy  table  before  positive  diagnosis  could  be 
determined.  I  discovered  also  that  even  with  diagnosis  before  death 
the  larger  part  of  those  given  this  type  of  surgery  seldom  survived; 
and  so  you  can  see  why  I  thought  thanksgiving  was  in  order.  At  this 
time,  I  was  still  in  great  pain  despite  the  extensive  sedation  adminis- 
tered periodically. 

Your  sermon  on  that  particular  Sunday  was  concerned  exclusively 
with  pain.  You  stated  why  you  thought  God  allowed  us  to  experience 
pain;  also,  why  you  thought  that  we  might  get  relief  from  it  by  simple 
prayer  and  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  faith  in  our  God  above. 
Your  assertions,  as  far  as  I  could  determine,  were  built  on  sound 
reasoning;  for  one  must  necessarily  believe  in  Almighty  God,  else 
flirt  with  sheer  insanity  and  chance  the  eventual  loss  of  his  innermost 
soul — man's  most  priceless  possession,  and  his  only  through  the 
sufferance  and  generosity  of  his  God.  No  thinking  person  can  see 
it  in  any  other  light;  you  spoke  truth. 

Whether  through  excessive  suffering,  self-sympathy,  mental-be- 
fuddlement,  or  what  have  you  (I  don't  know),  I  was  suddenly 
flooded  with  vast  bitterness  and  surging  resentment  as  your  sermon 
advanced.  "Look,"  said  I  to  myself,  "there  he  stands,  young,  in  the 
pink  of  health,  satisfied  with  all  that  he  does,  and  most  assuredly  not 
possessing  the  appearance  of  one  who  knows  what  suffering  is  all 
about.  How  dare  this  man  tell  us,  we  who  are  really  going  through 
agony,  that  God  expects  us  to  go  through  such  torture  in  order  to  get 
us  on  our  knees  to  him!  God  knows  that  I  couldn't  get  on  my  knees 
if  I  tried.  He  knows  that  I  cannot  even  roll  over  in  the  bed  without 
help.  'Just  say  a  simple  prayer,'  I  parroted  to  myself  senselessly,  'and 
it  will  all  go  away — just  vanish!' "  I  was  as  close  to  tears  then  as  I'll 
ever  be  and  have  not  cried  since  babyhood. 

Right  now  you  are  probably  asking  yourself  just  why  I  let  the 
nurses  wheel  my  bed  clear  up  there  and  into  the  chapel  in  the  first 
place.  The  answer  is  this:  I  did  come  there  to  thank  our  Lord  for 
his  mercy  in  sparing  my  life,  but  not  just  for  myself;  at  that  point 
I  questioned  the  sense  in  continuing  to  live.  In  all  truth,  I  was 
looking  God's  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  for  at  that  time  I  had  a  wife 
and  nine  children  at  home  and  sensed  that  I'd  never  be  able  to  work 
again  and  support  them.  I  went  there  to  thank  him,  surely,  but  upper- 
most in  my  mind  was  the  question  of  how  I  was  going  to  care  for  my 
family.  This,  I  meant  to  ask  him.  So  you  see,  in  my  mental  confusion 
I  was  not  fair  with  God;  I  really  did  not  trust  him  the  whole  way. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  I  was  so  suddenly  filled  with  such  bitterness. 
In  any  event,  this  incident  proves  beyond  doubt  that  we  do  need  an 
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all-powerful  and  compassionate  God,  and  one  on  whom  we  can  lean  I 

and  unburden  ourselves;  for  when  it  all  boils  down  to  the  things  in 
life  which  really  matter,  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone, 
and  this,  despite  the  fact  that  we  like  to  give  a  very  different  impres- 
sion to  others.  He  understands  and  forgives  us  this  puny  weakness, 
for  he  knows  why  it  is  so;  but  we  do  not. 

In  the  many  months  since  those  horrible  days,  I  have  learned  that 
simple  and  sincere  prayer  to  the  Father  above,  together  with  a  com- 
mon sense  approach  to  everyday  life,  both  can  and  does  put  pain  in 
abeyance.  Moreover,  I  have  learned  that  it  is  possible,  with  God's  help, 
to  earn  money  and  support  your  family  even  though  you  cannot 
stand  on  your  feet  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  out  of  the  hour; 
it  can  be  done  sitting  down.  Some  of  this  I  knew  at  the  time  of  the 
above  mentioned  bitterness;  deep  down  inside  I  knew.  The  rest,  I 
have  learned  since,  but  could  not  have  learned  this  without  His  help. 
Soon,  it  will  become  possible  for  me  to  provide  the  entire  support  of 
my  family  through  the  writing-for-pay  field.  God  will  provide  if  we  let 
him. 

So  I  am  writing  to  you  for  two  purposes:  The  first  is  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  those  unkind  and  senseless  thoughts  during  my 
time  of  trial.  And  to  tell  you  that  your  sermon  did,  in  fact,  accom- 
plish its  purpose.  It  stirred  up  thoughts  which  would  not  be  put  down 
until  such  time  as  understanding  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
thus,  the  resulting  trust  in  God  made  possible  the  needed  assistance „ 
which  was  gained.  The  second  purpose  is  an  attempt  to  get  right 
with  my  conscience:  A  hard  taskmaster  indeed! 

Each  evening  I  thank  God  for  so  many  blessings  provided,  ask  for 
further  understanding,  consign  my  family  and  myself  to  his  care,  and 
ask  also  that  he  bless  and  help  you  as  you  try  to  bring  understanding 
of  his  purpose  to  others;  you  did  that  for  me. 

In  summary:  Pain  can  be  put  in  its  place,  lived  with,  and  kept 
from  interfering  unduly  with  your  life,  if  you  will  only  be  honest  and 
sincere  with  your  Maker  in  your  requests  for  relief  from  it,  and  will 
use  common  sense  in  an  attempt  to  help  God  to  help  yourself.  I,  who 
have  been  through  the  valley  and  shadow,  so  to  speak,  can  heartily 
vouch  for  this  fact,  and  do! 

Sincerely  yours, 

eJ/e^maH  Q.  R&y 

WORTH  QUOTING:  Three  meals  a  day,  a  roof  over  my  head,  two  cars, 
a  boat,  a  powermower,  and  a  contented  wife  .  .  .  why  shouldn't  I  be  in 
debt? — Kreolite  News.  .  .  .  America  is  the  only  country  where  it  takes  more 
brains  to  make  out  the  income  tax  return  than  it  does  to  make  the  income. 
— Indiana  Bell  News. 
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Almighty  God,  may  we  remember 
the  charter  thou  hast  given  us — to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations.  May  we  be  true 
evangels  of  the  gospel  at  home  and 
abroad.  May  we  help  men  to  know 
that  the  only  way  to  eternal  life  is 
through  Jesus  Christ  who  came  to 
bring  men  knowledge  of  God. 
Deepen  our  conviction  that  it  is  this 
gospel  the  weary,  disillusioned,  pessi- 
mistic, lost  peoples  of  the  world 
really  need.  Everywhere,  O  Our 
Father,  we  see  darkness  over  all  the 
earth;  but  thou  didst  come  through 
Jesus  to  bring  light  to  men.  Jesus 
said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 
So  help  us  to  share  this  light — the 
light  that  shines  within  us — to  those 
around  us  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Thou  didst  give  thy  son  to  die 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Give  us 
strength  and  courage  to  proclaim  this 
gospel — and  zeal,  Lord,  yes,  zeal — to 
proclaim  it.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


God  of  Truth,  who  didst  reveal 
thyself  as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life  in  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  we 
pray  that  we  may  love  thee  with  all 
our  mind  as  well  as  all  our  heart. 
Give  us  an  open  mind  which  is  alert 
to  truth,  but  deliver  us  from  "the  sad 
clarity  of  the  pure  intellect."  May  we 
add  wisdom  to  knowledge;  and  may 
we  use  our  learning  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind.  Gracious  God,  add  to 


our  knowledge  grace  and  love  and 
warmheartedness.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Ruler  of  all  Nations,  we  bring  to 
thee  our  beloved  country,  the  United 
States  of  America!  Thou  hast  made 
us  great  and  we  thank  thee  for  thy 
goodness  to  us,  thy  providence,  thy 
leadership.  Grant  that  we  may  use 
our  power  and  our  wisdom  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  earth.  Remove 
from  us  bitterness  and  boasting  and 
vainglory.  Give  us  thy  spirit  and  thy 
love  which  seeks  goodwill,  justice, 
peace,  and  brotherhood  among  all 
men  everywhere.  Build  thou  through 
us  a  more  perfect  order  of  society  in 
our  own  nation  and  throughout  the 
world.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  speak  to  us 
through  thy  Holy  Spirit.  May  we 
hear  thy  voice.  May  we  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  thy  voice  and  our 
own  voice,  thy  will  and  our  own 
will,  and  follow  thee  truly,  not  some 
imagining  of  what  is  thy  will  and 
way.  Curb  our  wayward  and  selfish 
ways;  and  let  us  be  guided  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit.  Pierce  our  sinful  hearts 
and  consciences  so  that  we  confess 
our  sins,  beg  thy  forgiveness,  and 
go  forth  with  serene  minds  and  sur- 
rendered wills.  Evermore  may  we 
wait  for  thy  direction  of  our  lives. 
Show  us  thy  way  through  the  leader- 
ship of  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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•  A  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  provided  by  the  German  Evangelical  Churches 
to  support  a  project  aimed  at  increasing  rice  production  in  Liberia.  FAO  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Liberian  government  will  undertake  the  project;  its  major 
emphasis  will  be  upon  educating  Liberian  farmers  in  improved  methods  of  growing 
swamp  rice. 

•  The  Netherlands  government  has  offered  to  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
new  church  construction  in  order  to  help  the  churches  meet  the  triple  problem 
of  war  damaged  structures,  increasing  population,  and  steeper  building  costs. 
The  housing  minister  states  that  the  country  needs  480  churches  before  1970. 

•  The  Akron,  Ohio,  Religious  Safety  Council  had  a  "Save  a  Life"  Sabbath 
the  weekend  prior  to  Memorial  Day.  The  slogan  used  was  "The  Life  You  Save  Is 
a  Life  God  Gave."  The  campaign  reached  at  least  200,000  people. 

•  The  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Camden,  N.J.,  called  for  an  amendment 
to  the  N.J.  Racing  Law  to  enable  counties  and  municipalities  to  "vote  out"  an 
unwanted  race  track.  "People  at  the  race  track  lose  94  per  cent  of  the  time,  4  per 
cent  they  break  even  and  2  per  cent  win,"  says  the  statement,  "but  the  race  track 
always  wins."  The  Council  estimates  that  $151,791,157  will  be  "drained  off  our 
economy"  before  the  year  is  out. 

•  At  Westover  Air  Force  Base  twenty  people  were  confirmed  during  the 
Easter  Season.  "All  of  these  new  church  members  will  be  affiliated  with  their 
denominational  churches  in  their  home  communities,"  states  The  Westover  Witness. 

•  In  1930  only  48  per  cent  of  American  families  owned  their  own  homes;  today 
62  per  cent  have  homes  of  their  own.  Fewer  than  half  had  automobiles  in  1930; 
today  three  out  of  four  families  have  automobiles.  In  1930  only  about  55  per  cent 
had  life  insurance;  today  65  per  cent  are  insured.  Family  savings  have  grown 
sevenfold  in  the  last  generation,  from  about  48  billion  dollars  to  nearly  $338 
billions.  The  "average"  family  in  1930  had  savings  amounting  to  $1600;  today  the 
"average"  family  has  $6300  in  savings. 

•  The  National  Council  of  Churches  has  announced  that  a  "Leland  Foster 
Wood  Office  and  Library"  will  be  established  at  the  Interchurch  Center,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  early  next  year.  The  new  library  will  serve  as 
a  research  center  for  social  welfare  workers,  sociologists,  and  students  working 
on  doctoral  dissertations. 

•  One  of  the  most  notable  effects  of  the  interreligious  dialogue  taking  place 
in  this  country — it  seems  generally  agreed — has  been  1)  to  make  Americans 
more  keenly  aware  of  their  religious  pluralism,  and  2)  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
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settling  differences  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Christians  and  Jews,  on  the  other,  in  a  democratic  manner. — From  Back- 
ground Reports,  Religious  Freedom  and  Public  Affairs. 

•  In  an  Independence  Day  Address,  July  4,  J.  Irwin  Miller,  layman,  President 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  said:  "Christians  should  not  take  their  govern- 
ment for  granted,  but  they  should  seek  to  protect  it  from  subversion  and  equally 
to  perfect  it  in  its  service  to  the  people.  The  great  heritage  of  freedom  in  the 
United  States  constitutes  for  every  individual  both  a  treasure  and  a  responsibility." 

•  Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
conducted  in  April,  1962,  a  survey  on  religious  favoritism  in  Federal  job  appoint- 
ments and  came  up  with  the  following  report:  "We  have  concluded  that  there 
is  no  serious  pattern  of  sectarian  favoritism  in  such  appointments  to  this  point  .  .  . 
Our  findings  after  close  study  indicate  that  80  per  cent  of  the  appointees  in  two 
categories  (top  level  secretaries  and  assistants;  and  division  heads  and  assistants) 
are  Protestant;  15  per  cent  are  Roman  Catholic;  and  5  per  cent  are  Jewish. 

•  Recently  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  declared:  "The  growing  dialogue  between  churches  does  not  mean  that 
they  must  give  up  their  own  positions  or  give  general  approval  to  others  in  the 
dialogue." 

•  "Where  Fortune  Smiles,"  a  30-minute  color  picture  on  the  evils  of  gambling, 
has  been  produced  by  the  Division  of  Temperance  and  General  Welfare  of 
the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  The  Methodist  Church.  Designed  for 
church  audiences  primarily,  the  dramatic  film  is  meant  to  be  followed  by  discussion 
as  a  matter  of  alerting  Christians  to  gambling  and  its  problems.  Estimates  indicate 
that  $7  billion  dollars  are  wagered  annually  in  the  United  States. 

•  The  Armed  Forces  Writers  League  has  announced  a  Bookmart  service  to  aid 
members  of  the  League  in  the  sale  of  their  books.  The  headquarters  of  the  League 
is:  2818  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.C. 

•  June  25 — July  1,  1962  were  historic  days  for  four  Lutheran  denominations 
in  the  U.S.A.  The  United  Lutheran  Church,  the  Augustana  Synod,  the  American 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Finnish  Evangelical  Church  (Suomi 
Synod)  held  their  last  conventions  as  separate  denominations  and  then  had  their 
first  convention  as  the  merged  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The  new  denomi- 
nation has  3,200,000  members,  the  sixth  largest  Protestant  group  in  America. 

•  Five  churches  in  the  Soviet  Union — the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Latvia,  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Estonia,  the  Georgian  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Christian 
Baptists  of  USSR — have  applied  for  membership  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  A  total  of  nearly  six  million  Christians  are  listed  in  the  membership 
of  the  applicants. 

•  The  Christian  Scriptures  have  been  bestsellers  in  Japan  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year.  Total  distribution  of  Bibles  and  portions:   2,505,305. 
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CHINESE,  AFRICAN  ARTISTS 
WIN  LIT-LIT   COMPETITION 

One  of  the  prize-winning  designs 
in  the  1962  World  Christian  Art 
Competition,  sponsored  by  Lit-Lit, 
the  Committee  on  World  Literacy 
and  Christian  Literature.  "Magi  with 
Gifts,"  painted  by  I-Ching  Hsu, 
(Mrs.  Tun-Jou  Ku)  of  Taiwan,  is 
the  familiar  manger  scene  in  the 
traditional  Chinese  style. 

Another  winner  was  Jean  Luvwezo 
of  Leopoldville,  Republic  of  Congo. 
Mr.  Luvwezo's  painting  shows  the 
Babe  as  the  Light  newly  born  to  a 
turbulent  earth. 

Cards  are  $5  per  box  of  50  cards 
with  matching  envelopes,  and  may 
be  purchased  from  Lit-Lit,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 


Part  of  the  crowd  that  attended  the  Easter  Sunrise  Service  held  at  McClellan 
AFB,  Calif.  Attention  was  focused  on  the  empty  cross  surrounded  by  tall 
Easter  lilies,  symbol  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  our  Redeemer. 
Chaplain,  Colonel,  Leslie  F.  Zimmerman,  Staff  Chaplain,  HQ  WESTAF, 
Travis  AFB,  Calif.,  was  the  speaker.  Chaplain,  Lt.  Col.,  James  C.  Griffin, 
Wing  Chaplain,  2852nd  Air  Base  Wing,  was  in  charge  and  was  ably  assisted 
by  the  chapel  choir. 
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SEPTEMBER  is  Youth  Month.  Purpose:  "To  encourage  enrollment  of 
boys  and  girls  in  any  character-building  agencies." 

Sept.  2.  Labor  Sunday.  Sponsored  by  the  Dept.  of  Church  and  Economic 
Life  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Purpose:  To  emphasize  the  role 
of  labor  in  our  American  democracy. 

Sept.  4-8.  Annual  Miss  America  Pageant,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Sept.  5-12.  National  Child  Safety  Week.  Purpose:  "To  focus  attention  on 
saving  the  lives  of  our  school  children."  Sponsored  by  the  American  Safety 
League. 

Sept.  6.  Jane  Addams'  Birthday.  102nd  anniversary  of  the  founder  of  Hull 
House  and  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace. 

Sept.  7-15.  Kentucky  State  Fair.   Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  8.  Fifth  Annual  Bucks  County  World  Peace  Fair.  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Sept.  8-9.  Road  American  "500"  Sports  Car  Races.  Elkhart  Lake,  Wis. 

Sept.  10-15.  World's  Championship  Horse  Show.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  11-12.  Meeting  of  the  United  Missionary  Society  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  Divisions  Council,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  16-22.  Constitution  Week.  To  honor  the  American  Constitution. 

Sept.  17.  Citizenship  Day.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  democratic 
citizenship  in  the  U.S.A. 

Sept.  19-23.  Quadrennial  Convention,  Women's  Society  of  World  Service, 
Evangelical-United  Brethren  Church. 

Sept.  23.  Gold  Star  Mothers  Day.  To  honor  all  mothers  whose  sons  or 
daughters  died  in  line  of  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Sept.  23.  Press  Sunday.  Tribute  to  the  newspapers  of  America. 

Sept.  24-25.  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations.  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  4.  Annual  Assembly,  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Sept.  30-Oct.  7.  Christian  Education  Week.  "The  Christian  and  His  Bible." 

Sept.  30-Oct.  7.  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Publication  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible. 

FOR  WORLD'S  FAIR  VISITORS  AT  SEATTLE 

Aug.  27-Sept.  2:  United  Church  of  Christ  Week;  Sept.  3-9:  Volunteers  of 
America  and  African  Meth.  Epis.  Week;  Sept.  10-16:  Greek  Orthodox  and 
Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Cath.  Week;  Sept.  17-23:  Advent  Christian  and 
Salvation  Army  Week;  Sept.  24-30:  Lutheran  Church  in  America  Week. 

NOTE:  on  Sept.  4  it'll  be  just  16  weeks  until  Christmas.  On  Sept.  19,  just 
6  weeks  until  Halloween.  And  on  Sept.  20,  8  weeks  until  Thanksgiving. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  five 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  reading  but  for  group 
discussion.  The  ideas  found  here  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay 
leaders  as  they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  Shall  I  Make  It  a  Career?  {page  9) 
Bible  Material:  Isaiah  6:1-8 

Why  are  Christians  needed  in  the  Armed  Forces?  How  can  one 
minister  to  Christ  while  he  is  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces? 

2.  Do  You  Want  to  Be  a  Scientist?   (page  23) 
Bible  Material:  John  8:31-33;  14:1-7 

What  is  your  conception  of  the  scientist?  Do  you  have  any  way  of 
verifying  if  this  is  correct?  Is  there  any  antagonism  between  science 
and  religion?  What  are  the  physical  scientist's  limitations?  What  is 
the  difference  between  research  and  revelation?  Why  must  a  man  of 
science  be  also  a  man  of  God? 

3.  The  Extension  of  the  Incarnation  (page  35) 
Bible  Material:  Acts  2:43-47;  Acts  11:15-18 

In  what  sense  do  the  cross,  resurrection,  ascension  and  coming  of 
the  Spirit  undergird  the  life  of  the  church  today?  Why  was  it  signifi- 
cant that  the  seven  deacons  in  the  early  church  were  consecrated  to 
their  task?  Why  did  some  members  of  the  early  church  want  to  keep 
out  Gentiles?  Any  modern  parallels? 

4.  Do  You  Want  to  Be  a  Teacher?  (page  44) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  5:1-11;  Luke  19:47 

Evaluate  your  own  experience  in  school.  What  would  you  have  done 
differently?  Why  do  you  believe  America  needs  to  survive  in  the 
modern  world?  What  part  do  schools  and  teachers  play  in  helping 
America  achieve  its  potential?  Does  it  matter  whether  or  not  a  public 
school  teacher  is  a  Christian?  Does  a  teacher's  outlook  on  life  or 
system  of  values  affect  his  teaching  and  influence  students?  How? 

5.  Do  You  Want  to  Go  into  Politics?   (page  52) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  13:1-7 

How  can  you  serve  God  through  political  office?  What  are  the 
values  of  spiritual  convictions  to  politicians?  Why  should  a  leader  in 
government  reflect  more  than  the  interest  of  pressure  groups? 
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They  Called  Him  Mister  Moody  by  Richard  K.  Curtis.  Doubleday  &  Co., 
575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  1962.  $4.95. 

"Some  day,"  Moody  was  fond  of  saying,  "you  will  read  in  the  papers 
that  D.  L.  Moody  of  East  Northfield  is  dead.  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it! 
At  that  moment  I  shall  be  more  alive  than  I  am  now!"  And  alive  he  is — in 
his  influence,  in  the  schools  he  established — Northfield,  Moody.  Now  he  is 
alive  in  this  well-written  biography.  Moody  lived  during  a  turbulent  period 
of  American  history  (1837-1899);  he  was  a  hard-hitting,  hard-working  lay 
evangelist  and  won  more  than  a  million  souls  to  Christ. 

David — Warrior  and  King  by  Frank  G.  Slaughter.  World  Publishing  Co., 
2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1962.  $5.95. 

Frank  Slaughter  is  a  doctor-writer  who  turned  full  time  to  writing  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II  and  has  done  several  impressive  novels  of  Bible 
times.  Here  he  recounts  the  weak,  sad  life  of  the  great  king  David. 

Once  There  Was  a  Nun  by  Ruth  Montgomery.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  210 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1962.  $4.95. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  goes  on  inside  the  mind  of  a  young 
person  who  decides  to  become  a  nun  or  a  monk?  What  happens  in  a 
convent?  This  is  the  story  of  Mary  McCarran,  daughter  of  former  Senator 
Pat  McCarran  of  Nevada.  Now  Mary  has  renounced  her  vows  and  returned 
to  secular  life  to  care  for  her  aging  mother  and  ailing  sister.  The  story  is 
sensitively  told  by  Ruth  Montgomery,  veteran  newspaper  correspondent. 

Bishop  Walsh  of  Maryknoll  by  Ray  Kerrison.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  210 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  1962.  $4.95. 

On  March  18,  1960,  Bishop  Walsh  of  China  was  condemned  by  a  Com- 
munist People's  Court  in  Shanghai  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  He  was 
not  even  allowed  to  appear  at  his  own  trial  and  was  charged  as  being  a 
"dangerous,  veteran  United  States  imperialist  spy."  Dangerous?  For  forty 
years  he  had  served  the  Chinese  people,  his  only  weapon  a  cross.  Spy?  He 
has  built  schools,  clinics,  hospitals  and  mission  stations.  He  chose  to  stay 
in  China  when  he  might  have  been  released;  he  wanted  to  remain  near 
the  people  he  loved.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Bishop's  unselfish  life. 
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felt  that  the  author  was  accurate  in  his  statement  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  have  decreased  in  number.  He  did  not  rule  out  entirely  the 
traditional  view;  but  did  indicate  that  he  himself  favored  the  documentary  theory. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  count  myself  among  the  conservatives;  and  yet  for  many 
years  I  have  believed  that  the  message,  the  Word,  of  the  Bible  is  the  important 
thing,  not  the  authorship.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Laymon  in  an  earlier 
issue  of  THE  LINK:  "The  value  of  a  biblical  writing  does  not  depend  finally  upon 
the  identity  of  the  author." 

I  have  just  been  reading  one  of  the  very  latest  books  on  Genesis  published  by 
The  Broadman  Press.  Dr.  Ralph  Elliott  of  Midwestern  Seminary  in  Kansas  City 
— a  Southern  Baptist  Seminary — is  the  author.  He  points  out  "Today  only  a  few 
people  seek  to  justify  the  Mosaic  authorship  for  the  entire  body  of  the  material." 

Now  I  do  not  think  of  these  brief  articles  in  THE  LINK  as  presenting  all 
views  of  the  Scriptures.  This  would  make  the  articles  too  technical  and  too 
scholarly,  too  intelligentsia  for  our  readers.  There  would  be  varying  views  on 
almost  every  page  of  material.  .  .  . 

Having  said  all  this,  I  would  be  glad  in  a  future  edition  of  THE  LINK  to 
carry  a  recommendation  from  you  of  one  or  two  books  which  the  reader  could 
read  which  would  present  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship.  .  .  . 

On  the  second  point,  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Laymon  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  less  inspired  and  less  profitable  for  study  than  the  New.  Note: 
"From  the  first,  the  Christians  have  turned  to  the  Old  Testament  as  their  own 
sacred  writings.  .  .  ." 

Once  again,  I  am  grateful  that  you  wrote  to  me.  EDITOR.) 

A  later  letter  from  Chaplain  Meschke: 

Any  serious-minded  person  who  desires  to  read  on  the  subject  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  will  find  it  ably  presented  in  E.  J.  Young's  book  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  (Eerdman's)  or  Merrill  F.  Unger's  work,  Introductory  Guide  to 
the  Old  Testament  (Zondervan),  see  pages  213-276. 

I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  air  both  sides  of  the  question.  While  I  would 
agree  that  the  matter  of  the  message  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  identity 
of  the  author,  yet  I  find  no  argument  against  Mosaic  authorship  sufficient  to 
persuade  me.  I  simply  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  disagree  with  the  issue  as 
stated  in  the  original  article.  Our  exchange  of  correspondence  on  the  matter  has 
been  enjoyable  to  me;  thank  you  so  much. 
—David  L.  Meschke,  LT,  CHC,  USN,  USS  Ajax  (AR),  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Likes  THE  LINK  Very  Much 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much  and  read  every  copy  I  can  get  my  hands  on. 
The  articles  are  excellent,  thought-provoking,  and  truly  useful. 
— Sp/4   Carldine   H.   Martin,   WAC   Detachment,    US  AG,   Fort   Lawton,   Wash. 
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"Why  blame  me?  Blame  the  kid  who 
sits  in  front  of  me!" 


"What's  the  best  way  to  teach  a 
girl  to  swim?"  asked  Bud. 

"That  requires  technique,"  an- 
swered Bob.  "First  you  put  your  left 
arm  around  her  waist.  Then  you 
gently  take  her  left  hand  and  .  .  ." 

"She's  my  sister,"  said  Bud. 

"Oh — push  her  off  the  dock." 

— N.Y.  Journal  American. 

The  young  mother  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  Sammy  had  told  a  false- 
hood. Taking  the  lad  on  her  knees, 
she  graphically  explained  the  con- 
sequences of  lying:  "A  tall,  black 
man,"  she  began,  "with  red  fiery  eyes 
and  two  sharp  horns  grabs  little  boys 


who  tell  falsehoods  and  carries  them 
off  at  night.  He  takes  them  to  Mars 
where  they  have  to  work  hard  in  a 
dark  canyon  for  fifty  years.  Now, 
you  won't  tell  a  falsehood  again,  will 
you,  Sammy?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  lad, 
"you  tell  'em  better  than  I  can." 

— International  Teamster. 

The  man  walked  into  the  psy- 
chiatrist's office  and  said:  "I'd  like 
to  lump  all  my  nagging  little  worries 
into  one  big  complex  and  get  it 
over  with." 

— Balance  Sheet. 

"Look  at  youse!"  shouted  the 
Army  sergeant  indignantly,  as  he 
glanced  over  a  bunch  of  new  and 
inexperienced  recruits.  "Your  ties  are 
crooked.  Your  hair  ain't  combed. 
Your  shoes  ain't  polished.  Your 
trousers  ain't  pressed.  .  .  .  Suppose 
some  country  should  suddenly  de- 
clare war!" 

— Consumers  Information  Guide. 

Nero  was  talking  finances  with  one 
of  his  officers  in  the  amphitheater 
in  Rome.  "We  aren't  making  much 
money  from  this  building,"  Nero 
said.  "Any  idea  why?" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  replied  the  officer. 
"The  lions  are  eating  up  all  the 
prophets." 

— Great  Northern  Goat. 

A  fellow  walked  into  the  assayer's 
office  in  a  small  mining  town  and 
plopped  down  two  big  chunks  of 
gold  in  front  of  the  startled  clerk. 
"Well,  don't  just  stand  there,"  he 
said,  "assay  something!" 

— Advertising  Age. 
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